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TESTING IN SCHOOLS 


There are some who do not believe in intelligence tests. Their 
minds fasten on the misuses of which inexperienced or overenthusi- 
astic teachers or supervisors have on occasion been guilty, and they 
condemn without qualification the whole movement of classification 
by tests. 

It is seldom these days that an objector gets any large audience 
for the expression of his fears. All the more surprising is the fact 
that the educational section of the Christian Science Monitor should 
give liberal space to a correspondent from Estancia, New Mexico, 
who records his complaint in a column and a half and signs the 
initials T.C.C. to the outburst. 

The following is quoted from the article in question: 

Experience has convinced the writer that any attempt to measure intellec- 
tual capacity or capability is mere assumption and leads far afield and astray, to 
immeasurable harm to humanity. 

Following is a summary of so-called measurements, correlated with tests of 
routine school work in a school in Colorado. The data herein are copies of the 
scores in intelligence tests and tests in concurrent school work. These tests 
below the high school were all made in the autumn of 1922. They are not 
selections but represent all of a class of thirteen. These are eighth-grade pupils. 
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Let the reader carefully note the following table: 








General Work 
Second Six 
Weeks 


Intelligence General Work 
Test First Six Weeks 





90 82 
75 76 
79 86 
86 85 
QI 92 
81 87 
75 81 
81 82 
88 78 
80 
83 
81 
70 














The maximum score on the intelligence test is 212 points. Inspection of 
the foregoing table shows that No. 5 has an intelligence score slightly above 
one-third up the scale but the best on general work; that No. 13 has the 
highest score on the intelligence test but the lowest on general work; and 
that No. 9 has the lowest score on the intelligence test but better than nine 
of the list on general work. 

The foregoing shows positively that there is no correlation between the 
scores on the intelligence test and those on general school work; but that if 
these tests have any value, it is to the discredit of the intelligence tests 

The writer has observed a distinct retrogression in schools where this system 
of classifying pupils has long been in use. In the spring of 1923 a scholarship 
contest of high-school pupils was held at the Western State College of Colorado. 
The contest was open to all of the high schools. A nearby high school, which 
has been ridden by this measuring system for at least five years, sent no contest- 
ant. Another high school, from which this system was barred until last year 
and then introduced only to be tried out and since discontinued, sent its 
contestants and carried off the most prizes, which included a scholarship and a 
silver cup. 

The pupils of this school had not been spoiled by this vicious system. 

One of three facts is apparent, namely: (1) the pupils of the winning school 
had not been interfered with in their school work by this measuring fad; or (2) 
they are a brighter lot of students than those of the other competing schools; 
or (3) they have a more efficient corps of teachers than the other competing 
schools. 

There is gradually settling in the consciousness of many of the best educators 
the conviction that the intelligence test is a question of achievements, that is, 
the more a pupil is trained in it, the better score he makes. But there are 
two other methods of testing pupils that are far more accurate and reliable, 
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namely, the pupil’s standing in regular work and his teacher’s estimate of him. 
To depend upon intelligence tests for classifying pupils is dangerous and absurd. 
It affords no aid to the teacher in putting his subject across to the pupil. It is 
a waste of time and money and is rapidly losing ground in progressive schools. 


Probably the writer of this judgment is beyond converting. It 
would be interesting, however, to induce him and his kind to read a 
leaflet issued in January by the Bureau of Education, entitled, 
Organization of Research Bureaus in City-School Systems. ‘There he 
would find that of the functions listed by fifty research bureaus as 
the important duties assigned to them by the school systems to 
which they belong, the two most important are “testing (mental 
and educational)”’ and ‘‘classification of school children.”” Among 
the fifty cities from which reports were received are the most pro- 
gressive school centers in the United States. 

This same leaflet shows that in 1912 there were only two research 
bureaus and that now there are more than fifty. It does not seem 
likely that the testing of intelligence will disappear even if T.C.C. 
is convinced that it should. 

Perhaps the fears of our friend from New Mexico will be more 
completely allayed if we introduce him to a concrete case. The 
well-known school system of St. Louis has a Division of Tests and 
Measurements. At its head is George R. Johnson, a well-trained 
man who has had a great deal of experience as a school principal in 
that city. With no apparent misgivings as to the use of tests, Mr. 
Johnson writes as follows in a recent issue of the Public School 
Messenger, the official publication of the St. Louis school system: 

There are a few basic considerations underlying the mental-testing pro- 
gram. A brief statement of these will precede the description of the plan. 

1. Mental testing yields its maximum value to the school and to the child 
when done at the beginning of the child’s school life. Obviously, a test made 
at the end of a child’s school life cannot be used to govern remedial measures in 
education; it can only be used to explain failures. When made at the begin- 
ning, the child’s mental rating can be made available for consideration in making 
classification, modification of treatment, adaptations of the curriculum, inter- 
pretation of all subsequent achievement scores; in brief, it can serve for the 
partial guidance of educators in every act requiring a consideration of the mental 
ability during the child’s entire school career. 

2. Mental testing at the time of admission furnishes a basis upon which 
a child’s relative success in school can be forecasted with a fair degree of accu- 
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racy. Many studies have been made showing a high correlation between 
mental ability and success in school. See, especially, Terman: The Intelligence 
of School Children, chapters iv and ix. 

3. Finality, however, cannot be attributed in all cases to the index of mental 
ability as determined by the primary test. Possible variations might occur 
owing to peculiarity of an environment, rate of anatomical maturity, or a pos- 
sible inaccuracy of the test. Inastudy of 435 cases, Dr. Terman found the prob- 
able error of prediction on the basis of a first test very small; but the maximum 
range of variation was 40 points on the scale of intelligence quotients. This 
possible variation suggests the advisability of a second mental survey of school 
children in a more advanced grade, after the reading ability has been acquired. 

4. Mental testing exists in an educational institution for use in educating 
children and not for the mere gratification of personal or scientific curiosity. 
Unless mental testing functions in a better adaptation of educational processes 
to the individual needs and capacities of children, it is a waste of school time. 
Illustration of the need for better adaptation is contained in the tables of figures 
from almost any school report showing the excessive retardation and elimination 
of pupils. 

5. Using results in mental testing requires their continuous availability for 
reference and transfer throughout the school system. Provision is made for 
recording immediately all mental-test results on the cumulative cards. Other- 
wise, the transiency of pupils and the loss of temporary records will destroy the 
efficiency of the entire testing program. Moreover, the practice of giving men- 
tal tests and recording results needs to be uniform for all schools in the system. 


POLITICS-RIDDEN NEW YORK 


The following excerpt from a recent issue of the New York Times 
shows how the schools slide backward when the business interests 
of a city are recognized as more important than the interests of the 
school children: 


The board of education voted yesterday to make no further provision for 
dental work in public-school buildings and to eliminate as soon as possible such 
dental work as is now being done. This means that the teeth of the children, 
which in a number of the schools have been examined and treated by dentists, 
will now be examined merely by nurses. If the nurses think dental work neces- 
sary, they will send notes to the children’s parents, recommending that the chil- 
dren be sent to a dentist. 

The measure was adopted by the board after a long argument. Its spon- 
sor was Dr. John A. Ferguson, personal physician of Mayor Hylan, and its 
sharpest critic was M. Samuel Stern, vice-president of the board, who presided. 
Dr. Ferguson argued that the cost of the dental work for the school children 
was an unreasonable burden for the city and that dental treatment was being 
given free to children whose parents were well able to pay for it. Mr. Stern 
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insisted that if the treatment now being given the children were denied them, 
many would suffer because of their parents’ inability to pay for private treat- 
ment. 

For twenty years, according to Associate Superintendent Edward B. Shal- 
low, free dental work has been given children in various schools. As a rule, he 
said, the city has not furnished the dental chairs and equipment. These have 
been given to the schools by the Board of Health or by various organizations. 
Dr. Ferguson’s resolution will prevent the further installation of dental equip- 
ment in public schools, it is understood, even if presented to the city. 

Dr. Ferguson explained after the meeting that, before introducing the reso- 
lution, he had discussed it with medical and dental societies and that it had won 
their approval. He called the present practice of giving free treatment to 
school children unfair to physicians, who, he said, are already doing an enormous 
amount of charitable work. Parents who could well afford to pay for their 
children’s dental work, he said, are taking advantage of the present system to 
get the work done free. ‘How many people would go to a tailor to buy a suit,” 
he asked, “‘if suits were distributed free around the corner? If teeth are filled 
at school, why should not the children have their tonsils removed there or be 
operated on for appendicitis ?” 

To Mr. Stern’s argument that the abolition of school treatment would work 
a hardship on the poor, Dr. Ferguson replied that many clinics were already in 
operation where poor children could get treatment. Arthur S. Somers favored 
the resolution, he said, because he believed that the board of education is not 
the proper agency for doing medical work. Although the measure passed, Mr. 
Stern asked that his vote be recorded in the negative. 

The United Parents’ Association announced yesterday that the Parents’ 
Association of Public School No. 2, the Bronx, would present the school with a 
dental clinic. The association maintains another dental clinic at Public School 
No. 37. 

DENTAL CLINIC IN MONTCLAIR 


The pupils of the public schools of Montclair, New Jersey, may 
receive dental treatment at a clinic which is open every school day 
from 9:00 to 11:30A.M. To pay the running expenses of the clinic 
a flat rate of 25 cents is collected from each child. The dentist, who 
has his own city practice outside of clinic hours, receives a salary of 
$1,800 a year for his work at the clinic. In the course of a survey of 
2,710 children it was found that more than one-half of them required 
no dental work. Of the 1,034 who needed treatment, 496 were sent 
to the clinic. Most of the others were taken by their parents to 
their own dentists. The school nurses, principals, and room teachers 
follow up the work closely to see that the children take care of their 
teeth. 
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EYE-SIGHT CONSERVATION 


The Eye-Sight Conservation Council of America, Times Build- 
ing, New York City, is an organization supported by manufacturers 
of lenses and optical appliances for the purpose of informing people 
about the uses of their wares in promoting human comfort and 
efficiency. Bulletin No. 4, issued by this council, is thus described 
in the Preface: 


More than 60 per cent of the school children have eye defects of sufficient 
degree to warrant correction, although a large proportion of these defects are 
not indicated by vision below normal. Even simple visual tests reveal 25 
per cent with manifest defects and symptoms of eye-strain. Many are contend- 
ing with vision so defective that mental development is seriously retarded, and 
comfort, health, and even safety are jeopardized. Fully six million of our 
school children are at a disadvantage in their efforts to gain an education, unless 
eye defects are corrected. A prominent authority states: “Many a child grop- 
ing with poor eyes and struggling for an education against his handicap, becomes 
not only a stupid child but a rebellious child—a truant child—and a truant child 
is a criminal embryo. ‘There is no question about that; it has been demon- 
strated again and again.” 

This summary report of the statutory provisions in the United States and 
territories relative to the eye care of school children is submitted as a con- 
structive measure to arouse greater interest in the care of the eyes of children 
and to stimulate greater effort toward the attainment of effective results. 

The report is divided into three parts as follows: Part I, reasons for and 
purpose of making the report with conclusions and recommendations based 
upon the analysis of the laws; Part II, the analysis of the laws arranged accord- 
ing to the provisions thereof; Part III, detailed data and information gathered 
from inquiries and from copies of the law; this section is a recapitulation of 
Part II, arranged according to states. 

At the end of the report will be found a chart which tabulates the essential 
legal provisions and civic activities of the several states and territories in regard 
to visual tests of school children. 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


A report prepared by a number of civic organizations of New 
York City through their joint education committee describes the 
work of the visiting teacher. The New York Times publishes ex- 
tracts from the report as follows: 

The visiting teacher as the element bringing the home and the school into 


closer co-operation is a new and increasingly important factor in the public- 
education system of this city. 
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“The individual child in our crowded New York City public schools tends 
to be smothered under the sheer weight of the numbers to be educated. He is 
lost in the mass, and yet we pay high taxes for our schools in order that he may 
be developed into a good citizen. To insure each child this opportunity for 
individual development, we have one member of the school staff whose sole 
duty it is to individualize—that is, to meet the particular needs of the children 
in the school. This is the visiting teacher, the link between the home and the 
school. 

“Usually it is the teacher or principal of the school who refers a problem 
child to the visiting teacher. She becomes friendly with this particular child. 
She goes to his home, not to teach him, but to understand the problem which 
he presents in the classroom, whether it is a problem of behavior or of poor 
class work, or whether he shows evidence of neglect or misunderstanding 
at home or elsewhere. She talks with his parents, explains to them what the 
school aims to do for him, finds out his aptitudes, his limitations, his interests— 
in short, his assets and liabilities. 

‘“She talks over with the family and with the teacher the child’s particular 
needs and how they may be met, and she brings back to the school the full story 
of his home environment, his out-of-school activities, and his personal qualities. 
She brings the home and the school into mutual understanding and co-operation, 
and by this means she prevents him from joining the ranks of juvenile delin- 
quents and the inefficient and from forming the habit of failure. Principals 
have found her particularly effective in redirecting young girls who are in need 
of guidance.” 

The report quotes Judge Hoyt of the Children’s Court as saying that “the 
most effective treatment of delinquency and crime is their prevention” and that 
“the visiting teacher assists children at the critical moment in their lives 
when sinister influences of their environment begin to destroy what the schools 
are endeavoring to build up.” 

Explaining further the work of the visiting teacher, the report says that 
she ‘‘calls in the aid of social agencies as they are needed, whether to provide 
suitable recreation or out-of-school activities for the child himself or to help 
work out the family problem. 

“Although the visiting teacher co-operates with the attendance officer 
and school nurse, she does not duplicate their work, for many of the children 
who are her special charges are regular in attendance at school and may not 
exhibit ill health at all. If the child should develop health problems or truancy, 
she refers him to the proper school department. 

“The visiting teacher, then, is the school’s agent to see that each child has 
a square deal both as a pupil and as an individual and that he receives the 
education and training which he needs as a citizen. New York City initiated 
this work, which has demonstrated its value to the country at large. At 
present there are about fifty cities, towns, and counties in twenty-six states 
in which visiting teachers have been established as an integral part of the school 
program.” 
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TEACHER SELF-RATING 


The State Department of Education of Maryland has been 
sufficiently impressed by the success of the plan of teacher self-rating 
adopted in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, by the supervising 
teacher, M. Theresa Wiedefeld, to publish a pamphlet giving the 
plan in full together with the considerations which led to its use. 

The following are the standards presented in the plan for self- 
rating: 

1. Schedule.—To be placed in a conspicuous place on the wall; to be fol- 
lowed closely; to show the following principles of structure: (a) It should show 
what each group is doing throughout the day and the nature of the work, the 
subject taught, and the kind of seat work. (6) It should indicate the time for 
each subject taught as well as for seat-work assignments. (c) It should provide 
for correlations. To do this rationally, the content subjects should come early, 
so that form subjects (language, spelling, writing, drawing) have ready a back- 
ground of subject-matter. (d) Subjects should be so arranged that the children 
are not required to perform the same mental operations several times in succes- 
sion. It is not wise to follow a drill lesson by another drill lesson or a reasoning 
lesson by a reasoning lesson. (e) It should show grade combinations. 

2. Daily plan.—Every teacher who has our own plan book is to use it daily. 
Those who have not are to keep their plans in a notebook which is to be open 
on the desk. (The plan book is to be printed so that every teacher may have a 
copy.) 

The plan should indicate the subject-matter to be presented, its purpose, 
some indication of how it is to be presented to the children, of how it is to be 
clinched, summarized, or drilled, and definite statements of the home and seat 
assignments. 

3. Devices—Teachers need to use many devices for clarifying ideas and 
for drilling connections. Every teacher should have ready for use number 
cards, pictures, charts, sand-table, maps, and all kinds of illustrative materials. 

4. Management.—The ability of the teacher to discipline her class, to 
keep the pupils profitably employed, to use time economically, and to have the 
children move about without friction or loss of time is noted under this heading. 

The plan for playground and lunch supervision, the plan for regularity 
of bus schedules, and the plan for the supervision of the loading and unloading 
of bus children are also included. 

5. Appearance of room.—A schoolroom should reflect the work of the 
teacher and children. It is your workshop and should show work accomplished, 
work at hand, and an indication of work to be done. 

The blackboards should show the history, geography, and reading problems, 
the music of the song which is being studied, the poem on which the class is 
working, some bit of decoration, and a thought for the week. 
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Charts should show, through pictures, outlines, and graphs, the work which 
has been accomplished and which, perhaps, is supplemented daily, indicating 
the progress of the grade. 

Exhibit boards should show the work of the children. The work should be 
arranged according to some system of harmony and balance. It should be 
changed at least weekly if it is to motivate the work and to show progress. It 
should be a center of attraction in the room and as such should be attractive. 

Teachers’ desks, children’s desks, and cupboard shelves should be kept in 
orderly condition. Books and materials are not to be kept on the window sills 
nor on the front seats. Have a place for everything and have everything in its 
place. 

Pictures and illustrative material should serve as part of the room decora- 
tion only so long as they are serving a purpose relative to the work being done 
at the time. Put the Christmas picture away when the Christmas season is 
over. 

Paper on the floor, overstacked waste baskets, and other evidences of 
untidiness are unpardonable. 

6. Teaching.—Teachers are expected by this time to be really teaching 
children and not hearing lessons. The teaching will be judged from the various 
standpoints which we have discussed for judging instruction. 

7. Seat work.—Give worth-while assignments, assignments which will keep 
the children at work which is profitable, in that it drills or clinches material 
taught in the previous lesson, in that it leads children to work out new problems 
for themselves. Give children many opportunities to exercise initiative. 

8. Sanitary conditions——Is your classroom clean? Is it well ventilated? 
Do you keep it at the right temperature? Are the children clean? Are they 
free from contagious diseases, skin diseases, pediculosis? Are you taking every 
precaution to prevent the spread of contagious diseases when there is danger of 
an epidemic? 


A PAMPHLET ON THE TRANSMISSION OF SPEECH 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company has pub- 
lished a cleverly illustrated pamphlet, entitled, The Magic of Com- 
munication. It is full of pictures which show and explain the vari- 
ous mechanical and electrical devices for transmitting the voice. 
The accompanying text explains further, in picturesque phrases, 
what happens when one speaks into a telephone or broadcasts by 
means of the radio. Every science teacher in the schools and even 
the teachers of reading ought to get copies of this pamphlet for their 
pupils. 

The letter which accompanied the copy of the book sent to the 
Elementary School Journal is as follows: 
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We send you herewith for review The Magic of Communication; A Tell- 
You-How Story by John Mills, author of Realities of Modern Science, Within the 
Atom, and Letters of a Radio Engineer to His Son. 

This is not a textbook of telephony but rather a simple description of the 
electrical transmission of speech and the operation of a telephone system, aided 
by diagrams and pictures. Nearly everyone, young and old alike, uses the tele- 
phone, but very few understand either the principles or mechanics or the methods 
of its operation. This information is presented, in almost primer simplicity, in a 
style that the author has successfully used in some of his other expositions of 
scientific subjects. Because of this simplicity, teachers should find it useful 
in their efforts to acquaint their pupils with the physical and utilitarian char- 
acteristics of the agencies on which modern social and industrial life depends. 
Copies may be obtained from the Information Department, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York City. 


READING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The current tendency to define educational aims and practices 
in specific terms is well illustrated by the outline of a ‘‘Tentative 
Reading Program” published by the Joliet, Illinois, public schools. 
The chart was prepared through the co-operation of H. Ambrose 
Perrin, superintendent of schools, Edna Keith, grade supervisor, 
and the teachers of the first six grades. A list of four objectives 
appears at the left of the chart: (1) correct attitude toward reading, 
leading to permanent interests and giving rich and varied experience, 
(2) habits of intelligent interpretation, (3) mastery of the mechanics 
of reading, and (4) the use of books. At the top of the chart the 
important aims of each of four periods in a program of reading 
instruction are listed, namely, (1) preparation for reading—kinder- 
garten and early part of first grade, (2) introduction to thoughtful 
reading—first grade, (3) development of fundamental attitudes, 
habits, and associations on which satisfactory oral and silent reading 
depends—second and third grades, and (4) broadening of experience 
through extensive silent reading resulting in the development of 
ability to secure meaning from the printed page—fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. The entries in the chart relate to the teacher activities 
which are valuable in attaining the major objectives for the elemen- 
tary school as a whole and the specific aims of each grade. 

The preparation of a chart of this type for use in a school system 
leads to a clearer definition of the results which are to be secured and 
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a better understanding of the methods which are appropriate for 
each grade. Ample justification for this statement is found in the 
very great value derived by the teachers of Rochester, New York, 
from the preparation and use of their ‘‘Chart of Attainments in 
Reading.” Although the Joliet chart is similar in many respects 
to the Rochester chart, it contains numerous contributions of the 
Joliet teachers. In the judgment of the writer, no more productive 
type of study can be undertaken by the teachers of a school system. 
It is recommended that other school systems undertake the prepara- 
tion of similar charts adapted to their respective needs. 


A SCHOOL-GOVERNMENT PLAN 


R. Webster, a principal in Waltham, Massachusetts, was 
prompted by a news item on pupil-government, published in the 
January issue of the Elementary School Journal, to forward to the 
editors two descriptions of the system in operation in schools of his 
city. The accounts, both of which were written by pupils, are as 


follows: 
THE Banks ScHoot Civics CLuB 

The children of the Banks School, Waltham, Massachusetts, have a club 
that takes care of the discipline somewhat like the school in Cleveland. Its 
name is the Banks School Civics Club. The pupils of Grades VIA and VIB 
are the members. 

The children elect a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 

The meetings are held every Friday in the assembly hall. The president 
calls the meeting to order, and the secretary’s report isread. At these meetings 
the rules by which the school is governed are made by the children. 

There are four committees in all. These are the Building, Grounds, Bank- 
ing, and Milk committees. The Building Committee sees that there is order in 
the assembly hall and corridors. 

The Grounds Committee sees that there is no running on the lawn, no 
improper language used, and no paper on the lawn. 

Every Tuesday we put money into an automatic receiving teller. Two 
boys take entire charge of the banking and keep the record. 

At a quarter-past ten we have lunch. The children who wish to have lunch 
bring seventeen cents on Wednesday. For this sum they are given a cup of 
milk and two crackers each day. If anyone wishes, he may bring lunch from 
home. 

The members of the Milk Committee carry the milk to the lower grades and 
then collect the empty bottles. They also give milk and crackers to the children 
from the upper grades who have sent for them. 
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The Civics Club held a food sale. We elected committees and voted when 
and where to have it. The money was used for the school radio set, and the 
balance was set aside. 

Every Friday night after school a council meeting is held. The president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and a chairman from each room are the 
members of the council. The pupils who have disobeyed the rules are brought 
before the council. They are given punishment according to their misbehavior. 
At the first offense the punishment is slight, but if they appear again it becomes 
more severe. 

The club has been established only since September, when Mr. Webster, 
our principal, suggested it. We think that it has been a success, and we hope 


that it may continue to be so. 
LaurA MITCHELL 


Our Civic CLUB 


The members of the Civic Club of the South Grammar School, Waltham, 
Massachusetts, are the pupils of the sixth grades. The teachers of these grades 
and the principal of this building are the honorary members of the club. This 
club was organized in September, 1923, and was named the Junior Civic Club. 
A president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer were elected by the mem- 
bers. A constitution was made in which the committees and their duties were 
recorded. Several committees were chosen. They were the Milk, Banking, 
Grounds, Building, Fire-Drill, Entertainment, “Current Events,” and House- 
keeping committees. The duty of the Banking Committee is to carry the bank 
around to all of the rooms on Monday, so that the children may bank their 
money. The Milk Committee has to attend to the distributing of milk, 
crackers, and cups to all of the rooms every morning. The Grounds Committee 
keeps all rubbish off the grounds, and the Building Committee sees that the 
lines of children pass quietly and orderly. The Entertainment Committee gets 
up an entertainment whenever requested to do so by the teachers or principal. 
When there is a fire drill, the Fire-Drill Committee opens the doors to let the 
children pass. The “Current Events” Committee distributes that paper to all 
of the rooms. Each room has a Housekeeping Committee whose duty it is to 
keep the boards, desks, tables, floors, and window-sills clean and neat. 

Besides having our business meetings, we have our good times. We hada 
party the last Friday before Christmas, and one sixth grade gave a Thanksgiving 
dinner to a poor family. We enjoy having this club because we feel that we 
are accomplishing something and that the committees are helping to make our 
school better. 

Every room in this building has a president. These presidents, together 
with the officers of the Civic Club, form a school council. This council has 
made a list of rules for the improvement of the school. If any pupils are found 
disobeying these rules, they are brought before the school council, where their 
punishment is decided upon. 

HELEN CrosBy 
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MENTAL TESTS OF RURAL CHILDREN 


One of the interesting phases of the investigation of the rural 
child in an Iowa community is the mental examination which has 
been given to each of the 178 children in the rural and village schools 
of the township. This is but a portion of an intensive and compre- 
hensive study that is being carried on by the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station in keeping with the general plan to know child-life 
by actually studying children according to scientific methods. 
These country children are now the subjects of careful study in 
order that facts may be discovered which will lead to changes in 
their care and training that will result in bringing them into the 
fullest realization of their possibilities. 

The mental testing was done under pleasant and rather novel 
conditions. Since country schoolhouses do not afford rooms to be 
used as laboratories, the school yard had to serve as such; so the 
examinations went on out-of-doors, possibly under a shade tree, 
on the doorstep, or on the shady side of the schoolhouse, as most of 
this work was done during the warm autumn days. The children 
responded to the tests readily and with interest, showing none of the 
timidity which might be expected in children not accustomed to 
being tested. In order to secure a more adequate mental picture, 
these first tests involving language are to be supplemented by per- 
formance tests in which no verbal response is necessary. The giving 
of the tests is now in progress. All of the 104 preschool children, 
including many babies, will be given a series of tests which will 
reveal the stage of their mental development. 

Birp T. BALDWIN 
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A COMFORTING CONTRAST 


JOHN ADAMS 
University of London 


American teachers at the present moment do not stand in such 
urgent need of comfort as do their fellows across the Atlantic. In 
Britain the economy campaign has hit the teachers very hard. 
Before the war it was universally admitted that they were under- 
paid—indeed, badly underpaid. War prices involved a very serious 
reduction of already inadequate salaries. To balance the rising 
prices, the wages of artisans went up, though wages never keep pace 
with the soaring cost of living. Other professional people and the 
civil servants gradually had their salaries raised. ‘The teachers were 
the last to get attention. When their turn did come, the deciding 
committees took into account the fact that the pre-war salaries had 
been inadequate; in consequence, the increase that they recom- 
mended was made with the understanding that it need not be 
reduced again, even when the cost of living fell. The committees 
took account also of the fact that the teachers had a pension scheme 
paid for by the state. In consequence, the recommended increase 
was much less than it would have been had the teachers not enjoyed 
the pension, which was rightly regarded as merely deferred salary. 

Hardly had the new salary schemes been put into operation—in 
fact, before they were fully applied—when the economy cry was set 
up, and the teachers were invited to submit to a ‘‘cut”’ of 5 per cent 
of the new salaries. As a matter of patriotism, the teachers accepted 
this reduction. On top of this came a change in the pension scheme, 
by which, instead of receiving the full pension benefits free of charge, 
the teachers were called upon to contribute annually 5 per cent of 
their salaries. This implied a total cut of 10 per cent and produced 
a feeling of injustice and insecurity that has rather embittered the 
whole profession. The present is accordingly an opportune time 
to remind teachers on both sides of the Atlantic of some of the very 
serious disadvantages under which the profession formerly labored. 
It is good for us all to realize how much worse things might be. 
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Critics of teachers in England are remarkably frank in their 
strictures, particularly when they come to deal with the elementary- 
school men and women. Not long ago an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
Dean Welldon, sought an opportunity of attacking the elementary- 
school teachers. At the Educational Section of the British Associa- 
tion, of all places in the world, he issued a diatribe against their 
materialism and lack of high ideals. The attack was unjust and 
was bitterly resented, not only by the teachers but by the general 
public. ‘The press was so obviously on the teachers’ side that no 
great harm was done. A more serious—because unrancorous— 
attack was made on the profession some years ago by a retired 
inspector of schools. For many years he had been head of the 
government department that was responsible for the examination 
of all of the elementary schools of England and Wales. He thus 
had under his direct observation 160,000 teachers, and of these he 
found one who seemed to him at all points satisfactory. When he 
retired from office he wrote a book, What Is and What Might Be, 
which many people regard as stimulating but which can certainly 
not be called comforting. In the present depressed state of the 
British teachers what they need is a book on ‘What Is and What 
Used to Be.”” Sucha book, if not altogether pleasant reading, would 
provide a sort of antidote for the present discontent by making the 
profession realize that bad as things are today they are a great deal 
better than they used to be. Even American teachers may find it 
not amiss to learn how bad things were with the British teachers in 
the first two-thirds of the Victorian reign. 

Dr. Macnamara, editor for many years of the newspaper of the 
National Union of Teachers, published a little book, called School- 
master Sketches, in which we find a state of affairs that should go 
far toward reconciling teachers to their present conditions. The 
schoolmaster was described as the thrall of the local clergyman. 
“Extraneous duties” were the black beast of the village school- 
master. He had to do a great many little jobs about the church, 
often had to play the organ, frequently had to be the clergyman’s 
factotum, and be at his beck and call. Even in the towns, the condi- 
tions of the life of an assistant master were so depressing that it was 
not considered unreasonable to publish his experiences under the dole- 
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ful title of “Driven to Suicide.”” When I used to read of the discour- 
aging circumstances of the professional life of the English elementary- 
school teacher, I found it extremely hard to keep my indignation 
within bounds. My one consolation was that things were not so 
bad in England as in some of the countries where I had observed the 
lot of the village teachers. It was galling to read of English 
elementary-school teachers having to call at the back door of the 
vicarage or rectory when they wished to see the school manager on 
matters of school business or more frequently when they were sent 
for by the vicar or rector. Americans, naturally, do not understand 
the etiquette of the back door. They do not realize what a public 
proclamation of inferiority is made by being relegated to this humble 
entrance. The distinction between sheep and goats in the biblical 
sense could not be more complete. But when I felt myself hot with 
shame at the thought of my fellow-craftsmen thus evilly treated, I 
reflected that at least they were not so badly off as the Bavarian 
schoolmaster, whose office included the duty of cleaning the church 
through the services of his wife. It is true that she had the choice 
either of doing the cleaning herself or of hiring someone else for the 
job. Theimportant point was that the church had to be cleaned and 
that it was the official business of the schoolmaster’s wife to see to it. 

The schoolmaster in Bavaria had his own share of unpaid work 
in the church. He had to play the organ and assist the priest in 
the service of the mass. Now these two duties have nothing objec- 
tionable in themselves, and if they had been undertaken in a spirit 
of free will, they might even have been regarded as dignified. Under 
the old pre-war arrangements, those who were being trained in 
Bavaria to be elementary schoolmasters had a six-year course in all, 
during most of which time they received instruction in violin- 
playing, while many of them had lessons on the organ as well. This 
certainly prepared them for their compulsory duties in the churches, 
but at the same time such training could not but have an excellent 
effect on the artistic side. Even under the servile conditions of their 
professional life, this artistic training had a notably good effect on 
the musical education of the country as a whole. What it might 
have done under free conditions can well be imagined by those 
accustomed to democratic independence. 
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The pre-war German schoolmasters in the country, notably in 
Bavaria, did not object so much to the playing of the organ or to the 
actual helping in the church service as to the attitude adopted 
toward them by the local clergy. They were treated as hirelings on 
the same plane as the humbler order of domestic servants. The 
clergyman commonly spoke, as I have heard an English clergyman 
speak, not only of “my school” but of “‘my schoolmaster.” The 
teachers had a great deal of writing to do for the church, and some- 
times their reverend masters commanded their services for church 
and other work during school hours. 

All of this is now a thing of the past. Among the first things 
that the new government in Germany did after the armistice was to 
issue a decree that released teachers entirely from clerical control. 
It appears that it was not possible to give this decree immediate 
effect to its full extent, for in such matters we have to deal with well- 
established tradition that often retains its power long after legal 
obligation is removed. Many teachers went on in their old way in 
relation to church work, but they naturally did it in a different 
spirit. ‘Those who liked it did it in better fashion than ever before. 
Those who continued in the old lines because of the state of public 
feeling in their districts naturally did it in a defiant spirit, but their 
legal position protected them from the tyrannical attitude of the 
clergy. Those who remember the freeing of the slaves in the United 
States may be able, better than most people, to envisage the position. 

In some cases the governmental directions took very specific 
terms in order to prevent the more flagrant abuses of clerical control. 
For example, the matter of church-cleaning is taken entirely out 
of the hands of the schoolmaster’s wife. Not only is she not com- 
pelled to be responsible for the cleaning, but she is prohibited from 
either doing it herself or hiring other people to do it. 

Behold, then, an emancipated German schoolmaster. It is true 
that certain new pin-pricks have been added to his professional life. 
For example, parents have come into a most un-German prominence, 
parents’ councils being established by law, many of them taking 
what the schoolmasters regard as an unwholesome interest in what 
goes on in institutions that under the old conditions were entirely 
closed to them. In the past the German schoolmaster was none too 
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tender in the way in which he treated the parents, and it is perhaps 
only natural that they should be anxious to retaliate. 

Then, too, a still more dangerous innovation immediately after 
the revolution was the right given to each school class to appoint a 
representative whose function it is to formulate the wishes of the 
class in any matter and in particular to present to the teacher what- 
ever complaints the class may think it right to make. The masters 
have apparently found means to get rid of this incubus, for the office 
of class representative does not seem to be a popular one, and diffi- 
culty is experienced in securing candidates for the position. 

Organ-playing remains a part of the teacher’s function, but it 
has passed from the status of extraneous unpaid work. It is now 
paid for in the ordinary course, and additional fees accrue when 
funerals or weddings are held. Altogether, the lot of the German 
elementary-school teacher has greatly improved. It is not to be 
wondered at that in the Fatherland the elementary-school teachers 
as a body are for the Republic, although popular opinion in many 
parts of the country makes it desirable that the village schoolmasters 
keep their opinions to themselves. The secondary and university 
people still have leanings toward monarchy, but since voting is by 
ballot it is of some consequence to the government to have behind it 
the support of such a body as the elementary-school teachers of the 
country. Further, since it is impossible for the teachers to avoid 
communicating their views more or less directly to the pupils, the 
present attitude of the faculties of the elementary schools may have 
a great deal to do with the political developments in that country. 
The German schoolmaster is having his compensations. 

No doubt, the political importance of the teachers in the Ameri- 
can elementary schools is as significant as anything to be found in 
Germany. But the purpose of this article has nothing to do with 
politics as such. It is intended to cheer up a little some of the 
American elementary-school teachers who may feel in need of 
encouragement in these hard times. Their Puritan predecessors 
had an exercise on which they laid some stress. It was called, 
“counting your mercies.” In balancing the debit and credit 
account it may help a little to realize what other people have had to 
put up with and what we have escaped. 

















THE RELIABILITY OF NON-STANDARDIZED 
POINT TESTS 


L. O. McAFEE 
State Normal College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Can teachers get reliable results from tests that call for short 
definite answers when these tests have not been standardized ? 
The literature on the pedagogy of tests and examinations has usually 
emphasized the need of giving questions that demand thought and 
organization on the part of the pupil. Probably this consideration 
is largely responsible for the wide use of the discussion form of ques- 
tion in teachers’ examinations. Standard tests, on the other hand, 
have almost uniformly adopted the point question because of the 
ease and accuracy of scoring. In so far as these elements of objec- 
tivity and ease of scoring are concerned, can teachers secure the 
advantages of the standard-test movement when using their own 
home-made tests ? 

To get experimental evidence on this question, the writer gave 
three tests, covering the whole range of American history, to the 
fifty-seven seventh-grade pupils in the training school of the State 
Normal College at Natchitoches, Louisiana. This was made pos- 
sible through the kind co-operation of Augusta Nelken, seventh- 
grade supervisor. The tests were personally administered. ‘They 
were all short tests, requiring from fifteen to twenty minutes each. 
In general, short tests have been proved to be unreliable, but the 
aim of this investigation was to test the degree of reliability of just 
such short, easily given tests. The degree of reliability found must 
be interpreted as existing in spite of this handicap. 

The first test we shall name ‘‘simple associative reaction test,” 
following the practice of the psychological laboratory when tests of 
a similar nature are used. It is simple in that only one simple 
response is required to each stimulus, that is, to each question. It 
is associative in that the pupil must select the appropriate response 
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from an indefinite number of ideas that might be associated with 
the stimulus. It is to be contrasted on the one hand with tests that 
call for an organized series of responses to each question and on the 
other hand with tests that call for only a choice between two or more 
suggested responses. 

A few samples of the questions used in this test will make clear 
their nature: (1) ‘‘Which of the colonies was the home of the Pil- 
grims?” (2) ‘‘What was the date of the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia?” (3) “Who was the New Englander who was 
known as the apostle to the Indians?’”’ There were twenty of these 
questions, dictated by the writer one ata time. No doubt, different 
results would have been obtained from a larger number of questions 
on mimeographed sheets, but that would not be practical under 
ordinary conditions and hence was not suitable for the purposes of 
this study. 

While no definite distinction was made between thought ques- 
tions and memory questions, an effort was made to include both 
kinds. Whether a question is thought-provoking depends on the 
individual who makes the response. For example, consider the 
second question in the preceding paragraph. One pupil may make 
an immediate automatic response because he noticed the date when 
reading about the exposition. Another may reason as follows and 
get the same result: the Declaration of Independence was signed in 
1776; centennial means hundredth anniversary; therefore, the date 
was 1876. 

Three criteria were kept in mind in preparing the questions: (1) 
Is it something worth knowing? (2) Does the knowledge probably 
result from the pupil’s study of history? (3) Is the question so 
worded that any answer is definitely either right or wrong ? 

The second test consisted of yes-no questions. They were like 
those of the first test in that they called for simple reactions. They 
were unlike them in that the response was only a choice between 
alternatives rather than recall by the associative processes. There 
was the same effort to include both thought and memory questions. 
The same three criteria mentioned were applied in preparing them. 
A few samples are: (1) ‘‘Did George Washington ever ride on a 
railroad train?” (2) ‘Was the Declaration of Independence later 
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than the Battle of Lexington?” (3) ‘Was South Carolina in favor 
of a high tariff in 1832?”’ The score was obtained in the usual way 
by subtracting the number of wrong responses from the number of 
right responses. 

The third test consisted of ordinary discussion questions, such 
as, ‘Give a full account of the cause, chief events, and results of 
America’s participation in the world war.” They differed from the 
questions of the first two tests in that they demanded an organized 
series of responses. As in the other tests, it was not possible to dis- 
tinguish between the use of simple memory and the use of thinking 
in writing the answers. The common belief that discussions bring 
out more thinking than point answers should not be accepted unless 
established by experimental evidence. 

Naturally, it was not possible to score this third test objectively. 
Therefore, in order to make the results more reliable, all of the papers 
were scored by two readers, the writer and his wife. Neither of 
the readers knew anything of the estimate the other had made of a 
paper. 

In comparing the reliability of the three tests, two underlying 
presuppositions were made: 

1. That test is the most reliable measure of the abilities of a class 
the results of which correlate most highly with the average results 
of a number of tests. In addition to the scores made in the three 
tests, two other sets of scores and ranks were used in making up the 
composite ranks: (1) the scores made on the Van Wagenen American 
History Scales that had been used previously and (2) the grades and 
ranks assigned by estimation on the part of the teachers. ‘Thus the 
composite ranks used were made up of five factors. In computing 

: , 62D? 
correlations, the following rank formula was used: r=1— NON?-y)° 
The correlations are shown in Table I. 

2. That test is the most reliable measure of the abilities of a class 
the results of which distribute the pupils most nearly in accordance 
with the normal probability curve. As a basis of grading in the 
institution under discussion, the following approximation of the 
normal distribution is used: 10 per cent of the pupils should fall 
into the A group, 20 per cent into the B group, 40 per cent into the C 
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group, 20 per cent into the D group, and ro per cent into the E or 
F group. 

The simple associative reaction test—The correlation between the 
ranks by the simple associative reaction test and the ranks from the 
combined scores was .79. ‘The probable error was .03, which means 
that the chances are even that if an indefinite number of pupils had 
been used instead of the fifty-seven, the true correlation would have 
been somewhere between .76 and .82. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS AMONG THE THREE KinpDs OF TESTS AND THE Two OTHER 
MEASURES OF ABILITY IN HISTORY 
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shoots TEACHERS’ | COMBINATION 
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Teachers’ grades and 
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This was the highest correlation between any test and the com- 


bined scores and ranks. On the basis of this result, we may conclude 
that this sort of test is the most reliable measure of the pupil’s 
ability as well as the most easily scored. Questions of this type are 
also easily prepared. The ordinary teacher can make up a test of 
this kind that should give equally reliable results by simply observ- 
ing the three criteria mentioned: that the fact is worth knowing, 
that it was learned in the course, and that any answer given is 
definitely right or wrong. 

When the three sections of which the seventh grade is composed 
are considered separately, the same general conclusion is borne out. 
The degrees of correlation differed widely, however, being .g2, .84, 
and .65. 
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The distribution of the scores made on this test, which is shown 
in Table II, was at least as nearly normal as the distribution of 
the scores made on any of the tests and more nearly normal than the 
distribution of the scores made on the Van Wagenen test or the dis- 
cussion test. ‘The distribution agrees with the normal distribution 











TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE ON THE SIMPLE ASSOCIATIVE REACTION TEST 
o-2 3-5 6-8 Q-II 12-14 
Wiiiber Of pips. cs... 605 30022 0c S 15 27 6 5 
Percentage of pupils............... 5 27 48 II 9 
Normal percentage of pupils........ 10 20 40 20 10 




















in at least two respects: (1) the largest number of scores are at the 
middle of the scale, and (2) the number of scores decreases at each 
step away from the middle in both directions. 

The yes-no test.—The correlation between the ranks on the yes- 
no test and the ranks from the combined scores was .75, the probable 
error being .o4. The correlations of the three sections of the class 
were .92, .69, and .63. We may conclude that, so far as the evidence 
of correlations goes, the yes-no test was almost, if not altogether, as 











TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE ON THE YES-No TEST 
o-4 5-10 11-16 17-22 23-27 
Number Of PUPUS. 06.0566 6 sce cine os 8 12 19 8 7 
Percentage of pupils..............60... 15 22 35 15 13 
Normal percentage of pupils ....... 10 20 40 20 10 




















reliable as the simple associative reaction test. However, such 
questions are not as easily prepared nor as quickly scored. The 
general weaknesses involved in all forms of alternative tests were 
recently called to our attention by W. C. Hawthorne." 

The distribution of the scores in the case of this test (Table ITI) 
was perhaps a little more nearly normal than in the case of the other 
point test. There were, however, too many scores in the lowest 


tW. C. Hawthorne, “Standardized Tests,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXIII (November, 1923), 791-98. 
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group—15 per cent. This may be due to the error involved in 
scoring by the accepted method of the number of rights minus the 
number of wrongs. This method assumes that the pupil who gets 
only half of the responses correct merely guessed and did not know 
any of them, an assumption which, of course, is not always true. 
The distribution is better in that not too many of the scores cluster 
toward the middle. 

The discussion test.—The correlation between the ranks on the 
discussion test and the ranks from the combined scores was .66, 
which is markedly lower than the correlations between the ranks on 
the point tests and the ranks from the combined scores. A high 
correlation (.85) was obtained between the two independent rank- 
ings given each paper. This seems to indicate that the weakness 
in discussion tests consists not so much in the failure of the readers 
to agree as in the failure of such stimuli to bring out responses suffi- 
ciently definite for any reader to determine the grades accurately. 

The general reliability of the coefficient of correlation is attested 
by the close agreement between the correlations of the three sections 
of the class, .72, .64, and .61. 

Neither of the two readers assigned marks to these papers that 
made anything like a normal distribution (Table TV). One of the 











TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS ON THE Discussion TEST 
E D Cc B A 
Number of pupils: 
oo ere er reer ree II 14 15 73 ° 
OU eC 20 18 II 4 ° 
Percentage of pupils: 
oe 21 26 28 25 ° 
en eee 38 34 21 8 ° 
Normal percentage of pupils........ 10 20 40 20 10 




















readers assigned the lowest mark most often; and the higher the 
mark, the smaller the number of pupils receiving it. The other 
reader assigned more C’s than any other grade, but not a normal 
number, and had almost twice as many marks below C as above it. 
It is apparent that the agreement between the two readers was not 
so close in the marks assigned as in the ranks. One reader had a 
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higher subjective standard than the other, but the standards in the 
minds of both were higher than any of the children attained. Yet 
there is no reason to believe that the group as a whole was of less 
than normal ability. This brings us to the core of the difficulty in 
the use of discussion questions in examinations. The results are 
not measurable, and the estimates of quality made by the readers 
must be based on uncertain subjective standards. When the results 
are measurable, a fair degree of reliability may be secured even with 
non-standardized tests. But when the results can only be esti- 
mated, standard specimens of each degree of excellence are neces- 
sary. If, therefore, there are values in history and the other content 
subjects that cannot be determined well enough by point tests, there 
is an imperative need for someone to work out standard scales in 
answers to certain questions, much after the plan of the composition 
scales. 

Since the rankings of the two readers were in close agreement and 
the marks in much less agreement, it may be concluded that the most 
reliable way to grade the answers to discussion questions is to rank 
them first and then distribute the grades in accordance with the 
normal probability curve. At least three important considerations 
modify the recommendation of this practice: (1) the time required 
for this procedure is more than the results usually justify; (2) a 
normal distribution is assumed for a small number of cases; (3) very 
great care is necessary to secure such close agreement of ranking as 
was obtained in this experiment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Subject to correction or verification by further investigation, 
the following general conclusions may be drawn from this study: 

1. When neither have been standardized, point tests give more 
reliable results than discussion tests. This is indicated by correla- 
tions with the combined scores of .79 and .75 for the two varieties 
of point tests used and of .66 for the discussion test. The superiority 
is further evidenced by a more nearly normal distribution of scores. 

2. Point tests which demand the recall of short definite answers 
seem to give slightly more reliable results than yes-no tests. How- 
ever, the difference between the correlations of .79 and .75 is about 
equal to the probable error in each correlation. 
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WRITTEN COMPOSITION IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 





M. ETHEL BROWN 
Department of Public Instruction, Schenectady, New York 


Throughout my experience in teaching and supervising I have 
been greatly interested in both the oral and the written composition 
work of young children. Oral composition receives considerable 
attention in all of the primary rooms, but I find many teachers 
omitting written composition because they believe that the children 
are too young for pencil work. 

We all know how children under school age scribble notes to 
their fathers, mothers, or absent friends of whom they are very 
fond. These precious expressions of experiences or desires cannot 
be read by others, but the writer will tell you quickly and exactly 
what he or she wished to communicate. Later the child may 
become dissatisfied with his scribble and prefer to dictate his 
message to his mother or any person who will write it for him in 
good form. 

It seems right to take this interest in written expression which 
the child brings with him to the first grade and keep it alive by 
writing on the board his dictated contributions while we build up 
sufficient word power to make individual written composition work 
possible. 

The following compositions illustrate the attainments of different 
first-grade children throughout the year’s work when such a plan 
is followed. These compositions were gained either in my own 
teaching experience or in that of Mrs. Floy Sherman, of Spring- 
field, Illinois. They are reproduced here in the exact spelling, lining, 
punctuation, and form used by the children. The words in paren- 
theses are inserted to assist the reader in deciphering the thought. 
1. This is Junior. 

This is migie. 

Junior is drinki 

ng sme (some) milk. 

[Child had been in first grade ten weeks. 

Junior is the child’s little brother.] 
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2. 


n 


Dinr (DINNER) 


Once there was a girl had a soop (soup). 
She was eat it. 

The cat was drinking some milk. 

The cat liked it. 

So the girl did. 

The cat liked it better than the girl. 

She wanted a ag (an egg). 

[Child had been in first grade ten weeks.] 


Wuat I Dip 


. I played higosit (hide-and-go-seek). 


I played house with my 
little baby buthr (brother). 
I played with my big 

sisr. I los my ball. 

I jump my rop. 

I went to the stor. 

I played scool (school). 


[Child had been in first grade fourteen weeks.]} 


Wuat I Di 


. I plad drop 


the hashef (handkerchief) 
and conr (corner) 
ball. 

and had lot 

of fune (fun). 

with my fen (friend) 
My fen nam (name) 
was Mary. 

She is fat. 

She has a sor (sore) 
I (eye). 


[Child had been in school seventeen weeks.] 


Ons upan a tine ther live a girl and 
a Boy and their naims wer Hansl 
and gratsl and there mothr had died 
this mother that they had to have Was 
a sep mother they did not like her 

and mother did not like tham so 

she send them out to the wouds 

Be for she send them out to the wouds 


ee 
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and in the night she sed We most kil 

them and you most go don sollr (cellar) 

and make a cofen grastsel was Fritennt (frightened) 
and Hansel sed nevr miend so He 

crept out of bed and got some petels and 

in the morning she sent them out to 

the Wouds and Hensel dropt all of 

the petels in the Wouds and in the 

morning they came Home agin 

[Child had been in school twenty-six weeks.] 


How To Finp ME 


. Iam Lucile Runner. 
I live at 205 Genessee Street. 
I live in 2 
I oneder (wonder) where Miss brown 
lives. 
I am 7 years old. 
I oneder how old Miss Brown is. 
I have no brothers and sisters. 
I oneder if Miss Brown has. 
[Child had been in school thirty weeks.] 


Compositions No. 1 and No. 2 were based on a picture shown 


to the children. Each child was asked to write what the picture 
told him. The third and fourth compositions were written to 
tell the best times the children had had over a week-end. No. 5 
was written at the request of the child who said, ‘‘I don’t want 
to draw pictures now. May I write you a story—one you don’t 
know—one I heard at home?”’ The Hansel and Gretel story is 
too difficult for an assignment in the first grade but illustrates the 
power a child has for a task that he wants to do. The sixth com- 
position was based on personal history and was an assignment for 
unsupervised seat work to give the children an opportunity to use 
their personal history facts in a reasonable thought situation. The 
variations were original and greatly appreciated by the teacher. 
It is sometimes easier to get such compositions as these from 
children than it is to organize the right corrections and give the 
necessary individual help so that the next written work will be 
better in both thought and form. With this in mind, a class 
under my direction in methods in oral and written language, at 
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the University of Chicago in the summer of 1923, attempted to 
set up semester attainments in written language for the primary 
grades. The members of the class surveyed the third-grade sections 
of several of the recent language texts and listed the attainments 
in written language expected of children by the end of the third 
grade. Then, guided by various courses of study and much more 
by their personal experience, they divided this total list of attain- 
ments into semester attainments for the first, second, and third 
grades. They indicated in which grade and semester of work each 
technicality should be introduced and in which semester each should 
be mastered. 

The following outline which was prepared should be interpreted 
as follows: The capitalization of the first word of a sentence should 
be introduced in the first semester of the first grade and emphasized 
and drilled upon in the advanced first grade and the beginning 
semester of the second grade. It should be mastered by the end 
of the first half of the second-grade work. All work, once intro- 
duced, must be kept reviewed. All teachers are responsible for 
progressive and frequent applications of it. All spelling work 
is to be taught as written spelling. 

ATTAINMENTS FOR GRADE I B* 
Page form 
First name centered on first line if base line is on paper—M, I B 
Unruled margin of one inch at left of page and narrow margin at right— 
M, IIB 
First line of paragraph indented—M, II A 
Last line on page left blank—M, IA 
Capitalization 
First word of sentence—M, II B 
The pronoun “I”—M,IA 
Child’s own name—M, I B 


Punctuation 
Period at end of sentence—M, IA 
Spelling 
Forty words selected from reading vocabulary of the child (word-writing)— 
words very frequently used in children’s writing 
Grammar 
Sentence-sense (full sentences required in oral and written work) 


t M=mastered. 


= 
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Correct usage 
Correct three errors of speech selected from verb errors, pronoun errors, 
mispronunciations, and colloquialisms, depending on needs of locality 
Penmanship 
Light and quick use of chalk and pencil 
Large legible letters in all words written 
Comfortable position 
Continuous writing within word 


ATTAINMENTS FOR GRADE ITA 



































Page form 
Full name centered on first line—M, IA 
Grade on second line at the left, writing the word ‘‘ Grade” and using numeral 
—M, IIB : 
Title centered on third or fourth line—M, II A Z 
Composition begun on line immediately following titlke—M, II A 
Letter form 
Placing of greeting—M, II B 
Placing of signature—M, II B 


Capitalization 
Names of known people; the child’s school, city, and state; and local civic ; 
places (Field Museum)—M, IT A F 
“QO” when used as a word—M, IITA q 


First word of line of poetry—M, II A 
The child’s initials in script—M, IA 
Punctuation 
Question mark at end of question—M, II A 
Colon after greeting of letter—M, III B 
Spelling 
Sixty words selected from reading vocabulary of the child according to 
principle stated in outline for Grade IB (word-writing); the words 
“to,” “here,” and “there” to be included—M, IA 
Grammar 
Sentence-sense to the extent of the sentences being complete 
Correct usage 
As indicated in outline for Grade IB 
Penmanship 
Use of base line 
ATTAINMENTS FOR GRADE IIB 
Page form 
Date on second line at the right, full name of month to be copied—M, II A 





Letter form 
Indention of first word of body of letter—M, III A 
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Capitalization 

“Mr.,” Mrs.,” and “St.”—M, TI B 

Names of holidays (copy work)—M, III B 

Names of days of the week and months of the year (copy work)—M, III A 

First word and important words of title, teacher to aid in selection of impor- 
tant words—M, III A plus 


Punctuation 
Apostrophe to denote possession in singular nouns—M, III A 
Comma in date—M, ITA 
Spelling 
Eighty words selected from reading vocabulary of the child according to 
principle stated in outline for Grade IB; the words “two,” ‘‘don’t,” 
“‘won’t,” and “can’t,” and the names of days of the week to be included 
—M,ITA 
Grammar 
Recognition of sentence as declarative or interrogative, these terms not to 
be taught—M, IIT A 


Correct usage 
As indicated in outline for Grade I B; three additional errors to be corrected 
—M, IIA 
Penmanship 
No letters to hit the line above or below the base line 


ATTAINMENTS FOR GRADE IITA 
Letter form 
Placing of closing—M, III A 
Capitalization 
First word of closing of letter—M, III B 
First word of direct quotation—M, III A plus 


Punctuation 
Period after abbreviations of days of the week, correct abbreviations to be 
learned—M, III B 
Quotation marks in direct quotation—M, III A plus 
Comma preceding direct quotation—M, III A plus 
Comma after closing of letter—M, III B 
Comma after “Yes” and ‘‘No”—M, IIIA 
Spelling 
One hundred and twenty words selected from reading vocabulary of the 
child according to principle stated in outline for Grade IB; the word 
“their” to be included—M, II A 
Correct usage 
As indicated in outline for Grade IB; three additional errors to be corrected 
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Penmanship 
Relative height of letters in words used 


ATTAINMENTS FOR GRADE IIIB 
Letter form 


Placing of heading, including date and place, in block form—M, III A 


Envelope form 
Placing of name, street address, city, and state in block form—M, III A 
No punctuation except after abbreviations—M, III A 
Capitalization 
North, South, East, and West when used as names of sections of the country— 
M, III A plus 
Attention directed to names of the Deity in copying prose and poetry 


Punctuation 
Comma between city and state in heading of letter—M, III A 
Apostrophe in difficult contractions: shouldn’t, wouldn’t, haven’t—M, III A 


Spelling 
One hundred and forty words selected from a modern spelling list scientifically 
compiled, including words needed in other subjects that are frequently 
used in written form; the words ‘‘hear” and “too” and the names of 
the months to be included—M, III A 


Correct usage 
As indicated in outline for Grade I B, three additional errors to be corrected 


Penmanship 
Uniformity in the slant that is natural to the child 


ATTAINMENTS FOR GRADE IIIA 
Punctuation 
Quotation marks to set off titles of stories and books—M, III A plus 
Spelling 
One hundred and sixty words selected from a modern spelling list scientifically 
compiled, including words in other subjects that are frequently used 
in written form 
Page form 
Indention when several paragraphs in letters and compositions are used 
Paragraphing conversational parts 
Correct usage 
Continued from Grade IIT B 


Penmanship 
Use of pen and ink 
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After setting up these standards, the members of the class 
summarized all of the experiences that they could think of at that 
time which could be given to the children to help them master 
the various technicalities. They tried to grade these experiences 
so that those given in the second grade would be more difficult 
than those in the first grade and easier than those in the third grade. 
The list of experiences follows and should be interpreted thus: 
In helping children in Grade IB master the form of beginning each 
sentence with a capital letter the teacher should give each child 
practice in building sentences with printed word-cards. These 
sentences may be copies of those written on the board by the 
teacher or copies of printed sentences found on the reading charts, 
or they may be original sentences made by each child. In all of 
this work each sentence made by the child must begin with a capital 
letter. The children in Grade IA may get practice in beginning 
sentences with capital letters by copying on paper sentences written 
on the board by the teacher, by filling blanks in such sentences, 
by writing from dictation, and by building sentences with letter- 
cards. Thechildren in Grade II B may get further drill in beginning 
sentences with capital letters by writing “Safety First’ rules, 
by writing stories suggested by pictures, and by writing reports of 
their own experiences. 


EXPERIENCES FOR GRADE IB 


Capitalization of first word of sentence 
Building sentences with word-cards from teacher’s model and from reading 
charts 
Building original sentences with word-cards 
Capitalization of pronoun “I” 
Building with word-cards sentences with “I” either at beginning of sentence 
or within sentence 
Filling blanks with word-cards 
Capitalization of child’s own first name 
Labeling seat work 
Signing letters 
Period at end of sentence 
Building sentences with word-cards from teacher’s model and from reading 
charts 
Building original sentences with word-cards 
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EXPERIENCES FOR GRADE IA 


Capitalization of first word of sentence 
Copying sentences in script from teacher’s model 
Filling blanks in written sentences 
Writing sentences from dictation 
Building sentences from health charts, using letter-cards 


Capitalization of pronoun “I” 
Writing from dictation sentences containing ‘‘I”’ 
Writing original sentences containing ‘‘I” 
Capitalization of child’s full name 
Writing letters 
Heading papers 
Capitalization of names of known people 
Writing names of parents and playmates 
Copying names of children in stories 
Capitalization of child’s initials (script) 
Labeling individual school materials 
Labeling drawings 
Capitalization of first word of line of poetry 
Arranging Mother Goose rhymes with letter-cards 
Copying stated lines or stanzas in known rhymes or poems 


Period at end of sentence 

Copying sentences in script from teacher’s model 

Writing sentences from dictation 

Building sentences from health charts, using letter-cards 
Placing of greeting and signature 

Writing letters of invitation and Christmas letters 
Question mark at end of question 

Writing questions beginning with ‘“‘what,” “who,” ‘“‘where, 

Building with letter-cards questions found in the reader 


g9 ee 


can,” and “may” 


EXPERIENCES FOR GRADE IIB 
Letter form 
Writing group letters to absent classmates 
Writing letters with season’s greetings 
Writing letters for purpose of securing material for projects, using declarative 
and interrogative sentences 
Capitalization of first word and important words of a title 
Keeping records of stories read 
Writing letters to supervisor or principal asking for new books or other 
material 
Listing poems and songs learned 
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4 Capitalization of “Mr.,” ‘Mrs.,” and “St.” 
Writing correct address in reader 
Writing invitations to relatives to visit the school 
Capitalization of days of the week 
Keeping daily record of visitors 
Keeping daily record of tardiness 
Planning the project construction for the next day 
Keeping weather record 
Capitalization of first word of line of poetry 
Writing original rhymes 
Writing valentine verses 
Capitalization of first word of sentence 
Writing “Safety First’’ rules 
Writing stories suggested by pictures or by pupils’ own experiences 
Capitalization of names of holidays 
Writing holiday greetings and invitations 
E Apostrophe to denote possession 
j Listing each child’s favorite song on the board 
Labeling parcels to be delivered from the store 
Question mark at end of question 
Writing questions using words learned in spelling 
Writing questions for arithmetic game (How much are 3+7 ?) 
EXPERIENCES FOR GRADE IIA 
Capitalization of first word and important words of a title 
Writing names of library books read outside of school 
Writing titles for stories which appear without titles on the blackboard 
Capitalization of first word of line of poetry 
Writing original riddle-rhymes 
Copying favorite stanza from poem 
Capitalization of first word of direct quotation 
Copying sentences with direct quotations from stories ’ 
Writing a series of original sentences with direct quotations 
Apostrophe to denote possession 
Writing sentences after the story-hour telling ‘whose story I liked best” 
Question mark at end of question 
Writing questions asking permission to visit a classmate in his seat (for 
language game called “‘ Visiting”) 
“ Writing letters requesting information 
; Comma after “‘ Yes” and ‘‘No” 
z Writing answers in “Written Questions” game 
Answering health questions 
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Period after abbreviations of days of the week 
Keeping diary 
EXPERIENCES FOR GRADE IIIB 


Capitalization of North, South, East, and West when used as sections of the 
country 
Writing stories of vacation trips 
Writing plans for vacation trips 
Capitalization of first word of direct quotation 
Writing from dictation sentences containing direct quotations 
Inserting quotation marks in sentences on blackboard 


Comma between city and state 
Writing names of cities and states pupils have visited 
Placing commas in lists of cities and states 
Apostrophe in difficult contractions 
Copying words and corresponding contractions 
Writing contractions from dictation 
Filling blanks in sentences 
Letter form 
Writing letters to publishers asking price of books or other material 


EXPERIENCES FOR GRADE IIIA 


Apostrophe in difficult contractions 
Writing from dictation sentences containing contractions 
Changing sentences with full forms to sentences containing corresponding 
contractions 
Filling blanks in sentences 
Quotation marks to set off titles of stories and books 
Writing from dictation sentences including names of books and stories 
Writing letters to the public library asking for certain books 
Writing paragraph telling the motion pictures seen during the past week 
Capitalization of first word of direct quotation 
Writing minutes of club meetings 
Writing original stories containing conversation 
Letter form 
Writing letters to children in other sections of the country for exchange of 
information or local materials 


In measuring the compositions given in the early part of this 
article by the standards later set up, one sees that the greatest 
common need of the writers of the first, second, third, and sixth 
compositions is to appreciate paragraph form. They need to 
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realize that each sentence should not be on a separate line and 
that the stories in their books have lines of the same length except 
for the first line of each paragraph, which is shorter because it is 
indented. These children are almost ready to try copying their 
stories in paragraph form. When changes are to be made, copy 
work is hard for children, and the work should be supervised. 

The writers of the fourth and fifth compositions need to be helped 
with sentences. They do not know just where a sentence begins 
and ends or how much makes a sentence. These two children 
should be questioned individually. ‘‘Read the first thing that 
you wanted to tell us. Is that all of it? How did you show on 
paper that that was the end of this first thing that you wanted to 
tell or the end of this first sentence? How did you begin the 
sentence? Read the second thing that you wanted to tell.” 
They will soon know how to correct their papers and will learn to 
write the later ones in better form. 

A great many words are misspelled in the six compositions. 
There are also a great many words correctly spelled. If any of 
the words misspelled have been previously taught, the child should 
be required to correct them. Perhaps he has copies of them in a 
word box, in a home-made dictionary, or in his reader. He can 
find them and correct them and at the same time learn to use all 
possible helps in getting things right in the first place. A great 
deal of the misspelling will be corrected in the future phonetic 
work which emphasizes pronunciation and calls attention to silent 
letters. The writer of the fourth composition will quickly learn 
to write “eye” correctly and will easily remember it because of her 
keen interest in the present condition of her friend’s eye. I should 
want to correct this mistake even though the word were not on the 
semester list. Other corrections could be made, but one must be 
careful not to make so many as to confuse or discourage the chil- 
dren. The corrections selected should be the ones that will help the 
most along the line of general improvement. 

The attainments listed are only suggestive and need to be tried 
out thoroughly in order to correct the grading. The experiences 
are limited and are more or less of a formal nature, but this or a 
similar outline would greatly help teachers (1) to retain in the 
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children a desire to express themselves in writing; (2) to let the 
children know, one by one, the standards required in written 
work and consequently required of them; (3) to hold the children 
responsible for the application of what has been taught to them; 
(4) to center the children’s attention, after each written lesson, on 
the correction of one or two of the most common errors; (5) to or- 
ganize follow-up lessons for (a) the entire class, (b) small groups, 
and (c) individuals in the class, according to the needs shown by the 
written work; (6) to plan sufficient drill and application of the 
correct forms taught to insure accuracy in the next assigned writ- 
ten work; (7) to watch each child’s growth and see that he makes 
improvement; and (8) to lead the children to appreciate their own 
improvement and keep lists of the standards achieved. 

No effort has been made to show how to improve the content 
of these early compositions. That is a problem by itself. All of 
the illustrations given are for the first grade, but the lessons to be 
drawn from them apply to all of the primary grades. 














AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF THE DALTON 
LABORATORY PLAN. I 


CLARISSA E. PROUTY 
East Boston High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


The first principles of the Dalton Laboratory Plan, as stated by 
its originator, Helen Parkhurst, are freedom and co-operation— 
freedom for the individual to develop himself in a social community 
where co-operation with others is a necessity. The word “freedom”’ 
as used by Miss Parkhurst means the liberty to study and work and 
learn at one’s own rate of speed, according to one’s own degree of 
ability, uninterrupted and unhampered by arbitrary programs and 
time limitations. In schools established wholly on this plan, it 
means entire reorganization. 

The first step is departmentalization, but not in the limited sense 
in which we apply that term. In Miss Parkhurst’s system it means 
the abolition of grade classrooms although not of grade divisions. 
The latter are retained for convenience in grouping the children and 
in planning the curriculum. The teacher of geography, for instance, 
has a special room to which the pupils of all grades go for instruction, 
study, reading, and work of any geographical nature. All of the 
geographical materials of the school—maps, globes, charts, pictures, 
slides, samples, textbooks, reference books, books of travel, and 
stories of the peoples of the world—in fact, all things relating 
directly or chiefly to geography—are gathered in this room. Other 
teachers have charge of other subject rooms, called laboratories, 
similarly equipped for the needs of their own subjects. Redistribu- 
tion of the school furniture is necessary in order that each laboratory 
may have desks and chairs suitable for the children of the different 
grades, one row for each of the grades from the fourth up. The 
plan is not intended for use below the fourth grade. To these special 
subject rooms the children go freely and voluntarily for the study of 
the various subjects. They are not, however, governed by a definite 
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program and a set time-table. A different method of instruction 
is thus seen to be necessary. 

The work for the year in each subject is planned by the teacher 
in a series of monthly instalments, subdivided sometimes into weekly 
sections, which are given to the child successively as each instalment 
is finished until he has completed the total amount for the year. In 
introducing the method, Miss Parkhurst thinks that it is well to 
use the weekly subdivisions and to let the younger pupils undertake 
the work in the form of a contract, signing a written statement to 
the effect that they will do this piece of assigned work. She advo- 
cates giving up both of these practices, however, as soon as possible. 

Miss Parkhurst has listed the various elements of which an 
assignment may consist: 

1. Preface to the month’s work.—This is an introductory state- 
ment designed to arouse interest and to give the necessary explana- 
tion as to the pupil’s procedure. 

2. A topic—This should be a central idea around which the 
pupil may organize his thought. 

3. Problems.—These will vary, of course, with the nature of the 
subject of study. 

4. Written work.—This should be listed with a date accompany- 
ing each item to show the pupil when each paper should be handed in. 

5. Memory work.—This will vary according to the subject of 
study, as in the case of the problems. 

6. Conferences and oral lessons.—The dates and hours when cer- 
tain topics will be discussed should be indicated in order that the 
pupil may prepare for his own contribution to the discussion and 
may be present to receive instruction, if necessary. 

7. References.—Directions concerning books, magazine articles 
and any other reference material should be given explicitly in the 
case of a long, difficult assignment. In the case of a shorter, easier 
assignment, less specific directions may be sufficient. 

8. Equivalents.—This has reference to Miss Parkhurst’s system 
of recording progress by graphs, which will be explained later. Each 
item of the month’s assignment should be allotted a definite time 
value—for example, one day’s work, two days’ work, one week’s 
work, or whatever amount of time the teacher thinks will be neces- 
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sary. This enables the pupil to check up on his own graph as well 
as on the teacher’s graph the amount of work he accomplishes day 
by day toward his total of twenty days for the month. 

9. Bulletin board.—When articles are posted for use in the assign- 
ment or when pupils are expected to contribute articles, pictures, 
samples, etc., for the bulletin board, this fact should be noted in the 
assignment. 

10. Departmental cuts—This refers to the acceptance of work 
done in one subject for credit in an additional subject. For example, 
a paper written about colonial life in the South as a part of the his- 
tory assignment might be credited also in the English department, 
cutting down the English assignment to that extent. 

Miss Parkhurst makes it clear that no single assignment need 
include all of these varieties of work. The headings are indicative, 
however, of the general nature of the assignments and of the sort 
of work that can be and should be included. 

Another important feature of the assignment is its graded char- 
acter. Each assignment has three grades or levels of attainment— 
a lower, a middle, and a higher level. The lower level covers the 
required minimum of the work for the grade; the middle level calls 
for an additional point or two, somewhat more difficult to work out; 
and the work on the higher level is correspondingly longer and harder 
than the work on the middle level. The pupils are allowed to choose 
the level at which they will work. 

The chief point to be kept in mind, according to Miss Parkhurst, 
in determining any assignment is ‘“‘that it must clearly demonstrate 
to the pupil what his job really is, what it is that is expected of him, 
and what difficulties he is likely to meet.’* Certain suggestions 
that provide encouragement and inspiration or facilitate progress 
in any way are greatly appreciated by the pupils. Miss Parkhurst 
calls such suggestions ‘‘interest pockets” and gives various illustra- 
tions of what she means. ‘You will find such and such references 
helpful’ and “When you have finished such and such problems, 
come to me and I will explain the next rule before you go on” are 
examples of such suggestions. They should not do the work for the 


* Helen Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan, pp. 70-71. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1922. 
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child, but they are intended to provide fresh stimulation, to make 
him realize the teacher’s interest in his work, to establish friendly 
contacts between teacher and pupil, and to give the necessary help 
without making the pupil dependent on the teacher. Needless to 
say, the assignment should be carefully thought out and should be 
written, not oral. Miss Parkhurst considers a well-constructed 
assignment almost as valuable as an assistant teacher. 

In order to avoid what Miss Parkhurst calls “‘the overpadding 
of the assignments,” collaboration between the different depart- 
ments is necessary. This co-operation involves certain features: 
(1) each teacher should contribute to the general fund of knowledge 
about the pupils all that she has discovered concerning the psychol- 
ogy, the interests, and the capacities of the individual children; (2) 
each teacher should realize the total amount of time available for 
the pupil and the reasonable proportion of time due her own sub- 
ject; (3) each teacher should construct the assignments in her sub- 
ject with these points in mind; (4) assignments should be posted 
for discussion by the teachers at least a week before they are given 
to the pupils; (5) adjustment of the requirements in each subject 
should be made after such discussion and “departmental cuts” 
arranged for wherever possible or advisable. 

Experience in the use of the plan has brought out the necessity 
of this collaboration; Miss Parkhurst emphasizes the fact that with- 
out such co-operation between the teachers of the different depart- 
ments the children will be hurried and overcrowded and that only 
by such adjustments can the well-rounded development of the pupils 
be brought about. 

The assignments are posted on bulletin boards on the doors of 
the respective laboratories or the special subject work rooms. Extra 
copies are distributed, one or two to a row of desks, for convenient 
reference as the pupils work. Each pupil has a notebook in which 
he copies the assignments for the month in each subject. No one 
is allowed to go on to the next month’s work in any one subject 
until he has completed the assignments for the month in all of his 
subjects. As soon, however, as he has finished all of the required 
work for the month, he may take the next month’s assignment in 
any subject he chooses. He is neither held back by the slower 
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pupils nor hurried by the swifter pupils but proceeds at his own 
rate of speed. In certain cases where a child is especially deficient 
in one subject, an individual adjustment is permissible, provided the 
teacher knows that the child is not deliberately neglecting that sub- 
ject but is spending at least the required minimum of time on it. 

In addition to the assignments, on which the pupils work individ- 
ually, or, perhaps it should be said, in connection with them, oral 
conferences are held at a certain hour each day for the discussion of 
difficulties in the assignments, for the presentation of new material, 
or for specific instruction on certain topics. The time of the con- 
ferences and the subjects for discussion are previously indicated, as 
has already been said, on the written assignment in order to insure 
the presence of every pupil so that he may gain help or contribute 
to the instruction of his fellow-pupils. Miss Parkhurst considers 
these conferences an important phase of the community spirit and 
the social consciousness which the Dalton Plan fosters and develops. 

The whole school becomes completely socialized by the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan, for in the individual laboratories—that is, in the 
special subject rooms—group interaction is allowed and encouraged, 
the pupils of the same grade studying together and helping one 
another, and the older ones, who have been over the ground before, 
advising and assisting the younger ones. 

One of the greatest difficulties for the pupils at first is the proper 
apportionment of their time to the different subjects. It is only 
after considerable experience that the pupil is able to apportion his 
time satisfactorily. ‘The careful estimate of the teacher as to the 
amount of time required for each point noted on the assignment is 
a necessary help, but even with this guide, as the end of the month 
approaches, a pupil may find himself behind in the subjects in which 
he is weak. The training he gets, however, through experience 
is very valuable to him, and in the course of time he adjusts himself 
better to the situation when he realizes that he needs more time in 
his weak subjects and less time in his strong subjects. 

Since the pupils are not allowed to take up the new month’s 
work in any subject until the work in all of the subjects is completed, 
and since the pupils always have difficulty at first in properly divid- 
ing their time among the different subjects, Miss Parkhurst very 
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soon found it necessary to have some convenient and simple method 
of recording progress for the benefit of both teacher and pupil. To 
meet this need, Miss Parkhurst evolved a system of graphs, one for 
the pupil, one for the laboratory teacher, one for the grade, and a 
fourth for the attendance of the entire school. 

The pupil’s graph is divided vertically into columns for the sub- 
jects and horizontally into spaces for the days and weeks, twenty 
in all for the month. On this graph the child records by a vertical 
line the amount of work—that is, one day’s work, two days’ work, 
etc.—and places the date when that amount was completed at the 
end of the vertical line at each stop in its progress upward through 
the twenty spaces. At the top of the card there are spaces for all of 
the necessary items, such as name, address, age, grade, number of 
the assignment, date begun, date completed, and any other informa- 
tion desired. 

The laboratory graph is for the teacher’s convenience in watching 
the progress of the various pupils. It contains the list of names, 
with twenty spaces for the days and weeks, through which the pupils 
draw lines horizontally as they progress through the month’s assign- 
ment from day today. If the month is half gone and the pupil has 
reported only five days’ work completed, perhaps there is something 
wrong with the budgeting of his time. He may be neglecting this 
particular subject, or, on the contrary, this may be an easy subject 
for him and he has left it purposely until the hard things are out of 
the way. Whatever the reason may be, the graph record gives the 
teacher the opportunity to investigate and to advise, if necessary. 

The form graph—‘‘form”’ meaning ‘‘grade’’—is designed to 
show how much work is accomplished monthly in all subjects by 
each child. If a pupil is carrying five subjects, there are twenty 
spaces to indicate the total number of weeks of work in one month; 
if ten subjects, forty spaces. If at the end of one week an individual 
pupil had accomplished three days of work in history, four days in 
geography, five in English, eight in mathematics, and six in science, 
the sum total would be twenty-six days or five and one-fifth weeks. 
He would, therefore, draw a horizontal line across five spaces and 
one-fifth of the next space. Anyone could then see at a glance that 
he had completed one fourth of the month’s work and a little more, 
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although there would be no indication of the relative amount of 
work completed in each subject. 

The attendance graph is a daily graph which hangs in the 
entrance hall so that each pupil may record the time of his arrival 
at each session. There are four columns, two for the morning and 
two for the afternoon, one of each pair headed, “On time,” and 
the other, ‘‘Late.’”’ Those pupils who are punctual merely check 
the space; late comers record the actual time of arrival, accord- 
ing to the school clock, which should be in plain sight above the 
notice board where the graph is posted. A blank space indicates 
absence. 

There is one feature of the graph method of recording progress 
which is mentioned by Miss Parkhurst as being of great social value. 
This is the comparison of the graphs of the pupils of a grade by the 
pupils themselves and the interest shown by the older pupils in the 
progress of the younger pupils. <A spirit of sympathy and helpful- 
ness on the part of the older ones and of friendly rivalry, perhaps, 
on the part of equals is created throughout the school. “Group 
control” and “fraternity sentiment” are the terms by which Miss 
Parkhurst designates these socializing effects of the graphs. 

There are certain advantages in the use of the Dalton Laboratory 
Plan which, Miss Parkhurst thinks, have been verified by practical 
experiments: 

1. It takes account of the individual child, who is allowed to 
progress according to his ability, being neither held back by the slow 
nor forced along too rapidly by the brilliant. 

2. It does away with the old time limitations of a set program 
which was so likely to result in unfinished lessons, unclinched points, 
interrupted interest, hurried assignments for the next day, and 
confusion and worry both for the teacher and the pupils. Under 
this method the child is free to work (a) on any subject he pleases, 
(0) as long as he chooses, and (c) at his own rate of speed, unhind- 
ered, unhurried, uninterrupted, and unflurried. 

3. Working while his interest is keen and making his own dis- 
coveries independently, so far as the teacher is concerned, or 
co-operatively with the group, the child acquires knowledge that is 
more likely to be retained and made a permanent possession. 
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4. Independence, co-operation, friendly emulation, sympathy, 
helpfulness, responsibility, organizing power, and perseverance are 
all capable of development to a much greater degree than under the 
ordinary classroom procedure. 

5. Absence on account of illness does not so seriously interfere 
with the child’s progress. He picks up the work where he left it 
and proceeds as fast as he can, with the possibility and probability 
of making up for lost time. 

6. It gives closer personal contact between pupil and teacher, 
with all of its attendant advantages of wider knowledge and appre- 
ciation each of the other, more friendly attitude toward each other, 
and greater chance for influence on the part of the teacher. 

7. From the standpoint of the teacher alone, it systematizes the 
work as no other plan has ever done; and from the standpoint of 
the child, it gives broader vision by enabling him to see the goal and 
the value of the successive steps thereto. 

8. It is capable of an infinite variety of interpretation and exten- 
sion as applied to any single school situation, for it is not a curric- 
ulum; it is not a “petrified method”; it is not “cast iron” in its 
molding, and it does not claim to be perfected yet. 

g. As at present used, it is an efficiency measure for the carrying 
out of an already standardized program of work for the grades. 

10. It economizes material equipment and the consequent cost 
of instruction. 

11. It carries many pupils through school in a shorter period of 
time, which reduces the cost to the pupil as well as to the public. 

12. Promotion takes care of itself. 

13. The pupils acquire facility in the use of books; in the han- 
dling of reference material, including dictionaries and encyclopedias; 
and in the making of comparisons; and they are trained in the same 
methods of study that they must pursue in after-school life. 

14. In a school where intelligence tests are used it provides an 
opportunity to require work from the pupils comparable to what the 
tests show them capable of doing. 

15. Problems of discipline are reduced to a minimum if not elimi- 
nated. The whole attitude of the pupil is changed; his interest, 
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enthusiasm, and co-operation are so enlisted that disciplinary 
offenses are reduced to a negligible number or disappear altogether. 

No new idea makes its way in the world without encountering 
adverse criticisms. Such criticisms of the Dalton Laboratory Plan 
have been made and will continue to be made by pupils, by teachers, 
by observers, and by the public, informed, uninformed, and mis- 
informed alike. It is incumbent upon any advocate of the plan to 
consider them, to answer them, and to find ways to overcome some 
of the admitted problems if the advantages of the system outweigh 
the disadvantages. Miss Parkhurst and her co-workers, in their 
published books, have very wisely taken note of these criticisms and 
have very ably met the points at issue. 

All possible criticisms have been mentioned, in one form or 
another, in Miss Parkhurst’s book, Education on the Dalton Plan, 
to which the reader is referred, and none of them have been left 
unanswered or even unconsidered. Many of them will be found to 
be satisfactorily disposed of in the ‘‘advantages”’ which she has 
enumerated. Others are merely restatements of perennial problems 
in the teaching of children. Miss Parkhurst feels not only that 
these problems are handled equally well under the Dalton Plan but 
that they are solved more satisfactorily and more easily than by 
conventional methods. 


[To be concluded] 











LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE WIDE 
USE OF READING MATERIAL 


E. M. SIPPLE 
Superintendent of Schools, Burlington, Iowa 


The purpose of this article is to describe an approach to language 
activities through the wide use of reading material. The plan 
does not follow the traditional daily program that definitely assigns 
a given period of time daily to each subject, such as reading, 
language, and writing. It does provide, however, that one-fourth 
of the school day be given to language activities in which the teacher 
endeavors to broaden, deepen, and enrich the mental and emotional 
experiences of the pupils and to increase their ability to express 
themselves effectively and pleasingly both in speaking and in writ- 
ing. The procedure which is here described utilizes the content of 
numerous books which are read as the basis for constructive lan- 
guage work and may be adapted to any grade from the third to the 
eighth inclusive. 

The number of books provided corresponds to the number of 
pupils. This means that for a class of thirty pupils there are thirty 
books, no two of which are alike. The books are carefully selected 
from the best juvenile literature and from readers containing stories 
and articles worth reading. In some cases each book contains a 
complete story; in other cases each book contains several interesting 
selections. Some of the books are relatively easy to read, probably 
simple enough for the average pupil two years less advanced than 
the class. Some of the books are much more difficult than the aver- 
age pupil in the class can read with profit. At least one-half of the 
books are of average difficulty for the pupils. 

Starting the class to work is a very simple matter. The pupils 
are given an opportunity to read interesting and instructive material. 
The time assignment rather than the page assignment is used. 
The reading continues for several days while the pupils associate 
intimately with good books. There is no limit to the amount of 
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reading a pupil may do, each pupil setting his own pace. The 
teacher is always alert to see that he does not waste his time or 
proceed more rapidly than his ability to comprehend justifies. The 
fact that one pupil has a book two or three grades more advanced 
than the book of a pupil across the aisle is of little consequence so 
far as the general plan is concerned. Each pupil applies himself 
vigorously to the interpretation and enjoyment of the book at hand. 
As the children continue their reading, they make use of the dic- 
tionary—if they have reached the dictionary stage—or of any other 
source of help, including the teacher. 

During these reading periods the teacher is a very busy person. 
At times she moves about the room, pronouncing a word here, giving 
a brief explanation of a statement there, or enjoying with some pupil 
an unusually humorous passage which the child has discovered. At 
other times the teacher is at her desk to give help to those who need 
it. If Henry’s name is called, he goes quietly to the teacher’s desk 
to read to the teacher or to discuss what he has read. Let us assume 
that Henry is a poor oral reader. He is asked to read in a low voice 
with the teacher as the audience. He reads ‘‘one of the most inter- 
esting parts of the story,’”’ which he selects at the teacher’s sugges- 
tion. After considerable effort and with some help from the teacher, 
he completes the passage. The teacher then makes some comment 
such as the following: “Henry, that is an interesting account. I 
should like to have you read it to the class tomorrow if you will 
learn to read it well.’’ Constructive suggestions are offered, and 
Henry devotes himself to the task of preparing to read to the other 
pupils in the class. If a later test shows that Henry cannot read 
the assignment satisfactorily, more time is provided and additional 
suggestions are made before he is permitted to read. Henry reads 
to the class only when he has a contribution to make and when he is 
thoroughly prepared to make it. 

The rapid readers may read many more books than the slow 
readers. A quiet chat with the teacher at her desk follows the com- 
pletion of each unit of reading. At this time the pupil outlines the 
plot of the story, names the leading characters, describes the part 
of the story he liked best, and names the characters he liked best 
or disliked most, giving the reasons in each case. He also tells 
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whether or not he would recommend the book to his friends, 
Furthermore, he names the characters whom he has selected for his 
“Who’s Who in the Fiction I Have Read” and gives brief statements 
of the reasons for his selections. This type of report serves as an 
excellent check on comprehension and cultivates a thoughtful atti- 
tude in all reading activities. 

Attention is now directed to some of the language exercises which 
accompany and follow the reading unit described. Oral reading is 
an important form of language activity, especially in the lower 
grades. When used for specific purposes, it has many advantages 
even in the upper grades. At times the class is divided into groups. 
On a given day the members of one group read to the other pupils 
in the class. They read selections chosen from the books that they 
are reading during the class period. One child, for example, may 
choose to read the climax of an interesting adventure. While the 
pupils are reading, the other members of the class give undivided 
attention. This provides a real audience situation and proves 
extremely profitable. Other types of oral-reading exercises include 
reading by pupils who have been poor readers but who have demon- 
strated to the teacher their ability to read interesting selections 
effectively and reading by pupils who have found material of unusual 
interest and who request an opportunity to read to the other mem- 
bers of the class. 

The demands for oral and written expression that grow out of 
the reading of a large number of books are numerous. The best 
results are secured when a spirit of general helpfulness prevails. 
Each pupil is anxious to improve in ability to express himself; he 
wants to be helpful to the other members ofthe class, and each is 
glad to be helped. When one of the groups has completed its oral 
reading the pupils offer constructive criticisms. Here the listeners 
make their suggestions directly to the readers concerned. Courtesy 
is required in these discussions, thus excluding loud and boisterous 
talking. The criticisms do not deal with minor matters such as 
whether the reader let his voice fall at a comma or held it up at a 
period. They are based on questions of broader significance. The 
reader had a message to deliver. Did he deliver it effectively and 
pleasingly? A slouchy attitude, a mumbling of words, lack of 
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feeling, forgetfulness of the audience, or any detracting attitude or 
habit is a subject for discussion. 

When the members of a second group read orally, each has his 
friendly critic or critics. These critics write their comments and 
constructive criticisms in the form .of letters to the readers. The 
writer of a letter must have something to say. He must express his 
views in carefully worded statements. In harmony with the spirit 
of helpfulness and co-operation which dominates the class each 
reader answers the letters of suggestion and comment which he 
receives. 

The following are typical demands for expression: 

1. The pupils have talks with the teacher at her desk about the 
books which they are reading and about the reading units which 
they have completed. These talks may be called book reports. 
They are, however, more like normal conversations than formal 
reports. 

2. The pupils recommend books to their classmates. The recom- 
mendations are at times to a small group, sometimes to the entire 
class, and sometimes in written form to one person. The letter 
which follows was written October 17, 1923, by a fifth-grade child. 

I have read a book that I think is very interesting. The name of it is 
Adventures of Pinnochio. Pinnochio isa little wooden boy. He is quite naughty, 
too. Whenever he tells a lie, his nose begins to grow long. When he begins to 
tell the truth, his nose begins to grow short again. It is a very good book. I 
hope that you will read it as soon as you get it. Iam quite sure that you will 
like it. 

The two letters which follow were written by eighth-grade pupils. 
The first letter was written November 16, 1923. The answer was 
written November 23. 

I have been greatly interested in the book Little Women, written by Louisa 
May Alcott. This book is a very sweet and loving one about four girls. Meg, 
the oldest, is seventeen. She tries to help the younger girls who are always 
having some kind of trouble or worry. Jo is sixteen, but in spite of her years 

she is a “tomboy.” Beth is twelve. She has a sweet and loving spirit which is 
always with her. Amy, the youngest, is a little “stuck-up” girl who is always 
trying to use big words. 

I wish that you would read this book because I am sure that you will like 
the pleasant happy times these girls have. 


a ae ee ot a 
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I have started Little Women, the book you recommended to me, and I find 
it one of the best books I have ever read. I began it just a short time ago, but 
I am already intensely interested in it. I feel well acquainted with the char- 
acters, and they seem as though they are real friends. 

It is such a real and homelike story. I think that we did well to choose 
that to represent in school. We just need to “make ourselves at home,” and 
I am sure that it will be a success. 

I wish to thank you for suggesting the book to me. 


3. The pupils prepare talks to give to the class. They choose 
such subjects as the following: ‘The Best Book I Have Read during 
the Past Month and Why I Consider It the Best,” ‘The Author 
Whom I Have Learned to Like Most and Why I Have Learned to 
Like Him,” “‘A Review of the Best Story I Have Read in the Last 
Four Weeks.” 

4. On story-telling days there is competition among the various 
groups of pupils. The class decides who has told the best story. 

5. The pupils prepare brief reviews of the books that are of 
special interest to them. In these reviews they give the name of the 
author, the names of the leading characters, and a brief summary 
of the story. 

6. The pupils keep a ‘‘Who’s Who” or “Hall of Fame”’ in which 
they place the names of the characters who, in their opinion, are 
entitled to dwell in the hall of fame of story characters. The chief 
characteristics of each one are included. 

7. A pupil who has read a book the story of which seems to him 
to lend itself well to dramatization selects a small cast for represent- 
ing some of the scenes pictured. The following letter was written 
in answer to an appeal from one boy to another: 

I think that you have picked a fine book. I am delighted to take the part 
of Huck Finn. I think that you have chosen me because Iam mischievous. I 
will act my part and help in getting the parts the best Ican. As Miss Kuechen 
said, it will be a good book if we keep it a secret. 

The pupils plan, write, and present the play. The other mem- 
bers of the class guess the book from which the scene has been taken. 

During the language-participation period the pupils observe 
whether or not the speakers express themselves effectively and 
pleasingly. Incorrect English is, of course, never pleasing to an 
audience. A special committee on ‘‘Better English”’ notes all of 
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the errors that are made in the conversations or in the talks to the 
class. No pupil, however, ever corrects another pupil when he is 
talking. It is even impolite to laugh at a pupil who makes an error 
in English. Good manners are fully as important as a critical 
attitude. If the error is serious, the teacher corrects it. After a 
language-activities unit has been completed, a list of the errors is 
placed on the blackboard. This list includes the errors made in 
both oral and written expression. The teacher and the pupils then 
decide on the language difficulties to be overcome first. Language 
drill and the study of grammar are based on the needs that have 
appeared. 

The many-book plan of approach to language activities is rich 
in situations for enlarging the language experiences of the children. 
The advantages inherent in such a plan may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. Provision is made for individual differences in speed, compre- 
hension, and tastes. 

a) Each pupil has an opportunity to proceed at his own rate. 
The bright pupil does not have to wait for anyone to finish a story 
before he passes on to another. The slow pupil does not have to 
suffer from being dragged along by those who can proceed more 
rapidly. Every pupil has an opportunity to do all that he is capable 
of doing. 

b) The pupils are provided with a wide range of reading material. 
The fact that William and James are both in the fifth grade does 
not justify the conclusion that they are equal in ability. Each pupil 
in the class may have a book within his range of comprehension. 

c) Individual tastes in literature are provided for through the use 
of selections covering a wide range of interests. The fact that one 
person does not care for a particular classic or work of approved 
merit does not necessarily indicate signs of mental or moral weak- 
ness. Perhaps he will respond with zest to another production 
equally meritorious but quite different in the appeal that it makes to 
the reader. 

2. By placing the pupils in close association with books of real 
worth, actual practice is given in the profitable use of leisure time 
under controlled conditions. 
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3. Provision is made for varied language activities in normal 
situations. 

a) There are opportunities for oral reading in real audience situ- 
ations. 

b) There are opportunities for oral expression when the pupils 
have something worth while about which to talk. 

c) There are opportunities for written expression in the form of 
letters, reviews, summaries, and dramatization. There is no place, 
however, for the formal composition. 

4. Purposeful drill in language and the study of grammar are 
demanded for overcoming language difficulties encountered by 
individual pupils or by the class. The removal of these language 
difficulties becomes an interesting class project. 

This method of dealing with language activities should not be 
confused with drill in silent reading. ‘There is much reading silently, 
but there is no definite drill in increasing speed or comprehension in 
silent reading. These are matters of consideration in other classes 
and groups not under discussion at this time. 











THE ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PAUL C. STETSON 
Superintendent of Instruction, Dayton, Ohio 


Interest in the problem of religious education and its relation 
to the work of the public schools has been revived within the last 
three or four years. Many experiments have been conducted in 
various parts of the country correlating the work of the schools with 
instruction in religious education. This article is concerned 
primarily with the administrative phase of the week-day schools 
of religious education and not with the subject-matter taught or 
with the technique of teaching in these schools. 

The history of the movement in Dayton is undoubtedly similar 
to that in other cities. Requests came to the superintendent’s 
office for the establishment of schools which would give the pupils 
an opportunity to get more training in religious work than was 
possible through the Sunday school. Such requests were really a 
tacit admission that a half-hour weekly devoted to this work in the 
Sunday school was not bearing fruit. These requests came largely 
from individual churches which desired permission to establish 
such schools. In one or two cases the permission was granted, 
but the results were not satisfactory. Finally, the secretary of the 
Dayton Council of Churches, representing a large majority of the 
Protestant churches of the city, requested that the board of educa- 
tion co-operate with the Council of Churches in a program of week- 
day religious instruction. After a conference between the secretary 
and the superintendent, the whole problem was placed before the 
board of education, and authorization was given to the superin- 
tendent to proceed. The superintendent then appeared before 
the Council of Churches and made five requirements which were 
to be met before the board of education would be willing to 
co-operate in the matter of week-day religious education. The 
requirements were as follows: 
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1. There must be a responsible source back of the requests for 
week-day schools of religious education; that is, there must be 
some strong church or union of churches back of the project. We 
preferred not to deal with individual churches as we felt that we 
could work more effectively with one large body. 

2. Certain standards in the matter of teachers must be main- 
tained. It was made plain that the school authorities are concerned 
not with the content of the subject-matter offered but with the 
quality of the instruction. If the public schools are to dismiss 
pupils to attend classes in religious instruction, then they have 
every right to demand that the quality of instruction be equal to 
that required at the day schools. We specified, therefore, that the 
churches secure trained men and women for this work. 

3. The schools of religious education must furnish the principals 
of all buildings with a daily schedule, showing the time and place of 
meeting, the teachers in charge, and the grade taught. A report 
must be mailed to each principal every week, giving the percentage 
of attendance for that week and the individual attendance of each 
pupil. Only in this way can we be sure that the pupils attending 
such schools are not using the time for some other purpose. 

4. Whatever classes are organized must be large enough to be 
graded. We felt from our own experience that better results would 
be obtained if this requirement were made. 

5. The location of these schools must be such that a minimum 
amount of time will be lost in coming from and going to the public 
schools. 

After considerable discussion the five requirements were adopted 
without change by the Council of Churches. 

In the autumn of 1922 the Council of Churches opened two 
schools of religious education with an experienced and well-trained 
teacher in charge. The schools have been in operation for a year 
and a half, and the wisdom of the requirements has been more than 
demonstrated. In September, 1922, there were two public schools 
co-operating in the work and only about 530 pupils. In September, 
1923, there were fourteen buildings co-operating, with 108 classes 
and 3,192 pupils enrolled. The number has since increased so 
that now there are about 3,300 pupils taking the work in religious 
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education. Requests for attendance in these classes must come in 
writing from the parents of the pupils. No attempt is made by 
the public-school teachers to influence the pupils in any way. il 


TABLE I 


ENROLMENT BY Burtpincs IN WEEK-Day SCHOOLS OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, OCTOBER, 1923 
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School Nineses” | Pupils Enrolled | Pupils Enrolled 

CO er 10 282 38.1 
Edison (Grades IV, V, VIII). 5 115 50.2 
PINE 5.sin's1s)h'e 6 eNGig is she Io 357 28.3 
I AMRMBEIN 5 ae Sole sti ah a -aia satan 9 293 44.2 
Garfield (Grades I-VI)...... 10* 317 46.7 
RADU LRIOUINE. «5 e100 0 oie aialore<'s 9 269 65.5 
Jefferson (Grades VI-VIII).. 2 45 22.5 
Longfellow (Grades VI-VIII) 2 52 19.5 
NOMMAl TAMMT. 22.0620. 4 102 49.5 
MRE MNS fois oa 6s asses sie sein oes 6 183 31.8 
EAU (er eae 6 116 21.6 
WASIMNRION «.<5.<.0.0 4000550 9 273 32.6 
fo errr 14 446 46.6 
Willard (Grades I-VI)...... 12 342 41.6 

BNO Sox dpc daaesetins 108 3,192 38.5 

* Six colored. 

TABLE II 


ENROLMENT BY GRADES FOR THE ENTIRE CITY, 
OCTOBER, 1923 














Number of Numt f 
Grade sim Pupils } Enrolled 

RT Re ee eee mee 17 575 
SL, Para ern rn er arre 18 548 
| ESP Cer errr ee 14 613 
0 RAG ETOAC IO COTS Te 17 485 
) | SRO ROE Oe 17 470 
WARS Aaa sean akan sieee es 17 251 i 
WARN 55 so oia vise Siiescaawerwsiaveys 8 250 \ 

AION ioe distelad oe eeae 108 3,192 











The work of interesting the parents is carried on by the churches. 
The pupils attend the classes one hour each week. th 

Table I shows the enrolment from each school in the week-day 
schools of religious education. Table II shows the enrolment in the 
schools by grades for the entire city. The largest enrolment is 
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ment of 613 pupils. 


considered. 


TABLE III 
Time SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 
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found in the fourth grade, which has fourteen classes and an enrol- 
The work in religious education draws more 
heavily from the lower grades than from the upper grades. 
information is rather valuable when the organization of the work is 
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25 
24 
29 
30 





751 
788 
814 
839 
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3,192 





Table III gives the schedule of classes. 
minutes long. The pupils who have the first class in the morning 
go directly to the meeting place and report to the public schools 
following the work in religious education. 
followed also in the case of the first class in the afternoon. 
pupils who have a class at 10:30 A.M. or at 2:30 P.M. do not 
report to the schools at the conclusion of the work of this class. 
Table III shows that there are more pupils enrolled in the after- 


noon classes than in the morning classes. 





Each class is sixty 


This arrangement is 
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TABLE IV 
NUMBER OF CLASSES BY Hours AND BY Days 
Hour Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
3) So ae eee 5 5 5 4 6 
ROPRO ARs oviniuwa awe 5 5 5 5 4 
a) 6 6 5 6 6 
a pe 4 5 5 5 Ir 




















Table IV gives the number of classes by hours and by days. 
It is important that the distribution be as uniform as possible 


throughout the week. 


There are seven teachers under the direction of a supervisor. 
These teachers are appointed and paid by the Dayton Council of 
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Churches. The board of education assumes no responsibility other 
than to require that the teachers appointed shall be trained teachers. 
The board also requires a statement of the preparation of the 
teachers for the work to be carried on. The teachers in the week- 
day schools of religious education must have training equivalent 
to that required of teachers in the public elementary schools of 
Dayton. The teachers in the public elementary schools must have 
completed a four-year high-school course in an accredited high 
school and a two-year normal course in a recognized normal school. 

The work in Dayton is still in the experimental stage. The 
most outstanding problems in the administration of these classes 
in religious education are the following: 

1. The transfer of the groups from church to school or from 
school to church often results in misconduct on the part of the 
pupils, particularly when the church is more than a ten-minute 
walk from the school. It is our belief that the churches where 
the week-day religious instruction is given should be located as near 
as possible to the schools in order to avoid problems of discipline. 
As is to be expected, misconduct on the part of the pupils is especially 
prevalent in Grades V—-VIII. 

2. When a child who is excused for this outside work misses a 
subject in which he needs more study, a question of jurisdiction 
arises. Inasmuch as every child who attends these week-day 
religious classes has been excused at the request of his parents, 
their desires should be met. On the other hand, the school is under 
obligation to see that the children pass their grades and are well 
prepared to do the work of the next year. Many of the withdrawals 
from the classes are due to this fact. It is possible, however, to keep 
the children out of the religious instruction until their regular 
school work has come up to the standard. In every case we feel 
that the regular work of the schools has precedence over any outside 
work, 

3. The question of making up the regular school work which is 
lost while the pupil is away is a serious one. Many of the principals 
have arranged their schedules so that the pupils are absent from 
that work which is easily made up. We have found it unwise to 
excuse pupils from the special work which comes only once a week. 
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We require the pupils to make up the work at home, although we 
do not require them to make up the time which is lost. 

4. In the administration of these schools it is very important 
that the co-operation of the principals and teachers in the public 
schools be secured. The purpose of the schools must be carefully 
explained to them, and, after the classes have been in operation 
for some time, they should be invited to attend a demonstration 
of the work. 

We have found that this work has some good results so far as 
the public schools are concerned. 

1. The work in the week-day religious schools makes a real 
contribution to the pupils in their solution of the problems of their 
lives as they find them in school and at home. The problems of 
life are as real to the pupils as to adults, and they need guidance 
in the solution of them even more than do adults. These schools 
have made a real contribution in this respect. 

2. These schools have resulted in establishing friendly relations 
between the public schools and the churches. They have shown the 
churches that, provided a proper attempt is made, the public schools 
are more than willing to go half-way. Much of the criticism of the 
public schools on the part of the churches which existed in the past 
has been eliminated. 

3. A third result is indirect and comes from the fact that, as the 
work is organized in Dayton, the Council of Religious Education 
has a school visitor who investigates the absences in the classes in 
religious education. She counsels not only with the mothers but 
with the public schools as well regarding the conditions which she 
finds in the homes. We have benefited greatly from the work of 
this school visitor. Very frequently the public-school principals, 
the supervisor of religious education, and the school visitor talk 
over a difficult situation which has arisen and are able to come to 
some solution of the problem. 

The experiment in Dayton has been successful and will be 
continued, provided that the problem of time for this work can be 
satisfactorily solved. 











AN INVESTIGATION OF THE USES OF ARITHMETIC 
IN THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL LIFE OF FIRST- 
GRADE CHILDREN 


NILA B, SMITH 
Assistant Supervisor of Research, Detroit, Michigan 


An important phase of curriculum construction is the precise 
determination of the part played by various school activities in the 
daily out-of-school life of the pupils. The investigation described 
in this article contributes material information concerning the exact 
occasions on which arithmetic was actually used out of school by 
500 first-grade (I A) pupils in Detroit as well as the arithmetical 
operations which they employed on these occasions. The data 
were secured through personal interviews with the children. 

The findings of the investigation showed that 30 per cent of the 
occasions occurred in transactions carried on in stores, 18 per cent 
in games involving counting, 14 per cent in reading Roman numerals 
on the clock, and 13 per cent in reading Arabic numerals in finding 
pages in books. These four types of occasions made up 75 per cent 
of the entire list. The detailed distribution for all occasions is 
shown in Table I. 

In tabulating the frequency of the arithmetical operations used 
by the pupils in solving problems, it was found that the percentages 
of the total for the four most frequent operations were as follows: 
addition, 35 per cent; counting, 23 per cent; subtraction, 12 per 
cent; and fractions, 8 per cent. These four operations made up 78 
per cent of the total number of operations. The complete distribu- 
tion for all of the operations is shown in Table II. 

Since the use of fractions is not commonly considered an appro- 
priate topic for first-grade study, some readers may be surprised 
to find it occurring fourth in frequency. A very large proportion of 
the situations involving fractions were those in which the children 
divided candy or food with playmates or pets. The amounts were 
confined almost entirely to halves, quarters, and thirds. 
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TABLE I 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY WITH WHIcH SITUATIONS INVOLVING 
ARITHMETIC OCCURRED 
Activity Per Cent 
Transactions carried on in stores 
Games involving counting 
Reading Roman numerals on the clock 
Reading Arabic numerals in finding , ages in books 
Dividing food with playmates and pets (fractions) 
Depositing money in and drawing money from toy banks. 
Playing store 
RRMA TET TINTING esieus oot sg ones 5 6 new ace Goes 
Using calendars 
Running errands 
Setting the table 
Buying and selling tickets 
Acting as newsboy 
Measuring in sewing 
Counting in rhymes and jingles 
Reading house numbers 
Investments (made for them) 
Measuring in manual training 
Measuring height 
Measuring objects 
Reading numbers on hooks in hall 
Reading numbers on tickets 


TABLE II 

RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF ARITHMETICAL OPERATIONS 
Process Per Cent 
Addition 
Counting 
Subtraction 
Fractions 
Reading Arabic numerals 
Measuring 
Comparison 
Reading Roman numerals 
Multiplication 
Division 
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The children interviewed were selected from several types of 
homes, each of the following being represented: high class, average, 
and poor American homes and Italian, Polish, and Jewish homes. 

The interviews were conducted by the regular room teacher. 
She proceeded by selecting five children whom she questioned indi- 
vidually on the mornings of twenty-five successive school days, the 
same five children being interviewed on each occasion. These chil- 
dren were asked to tell about everything that they had done from 
the time they left school the afternoon before until they returned 
that morning. When a child described some activity which the 
teacher thought might involve arithmetic, he was questioned further 
to ascertain the numbers used, the operation performed, and the 
content involved. 

During the first interviews it was usually somewhat difficult 
to obtain a statement either of the child’s successive experiences or 
of his uses of arithmetic in these experiences. The teacher was 
obliged to question constantly: “What did you do on the way home 
from school last night ?”’ “What did you do as soon as you reached 
home?” “What happened then?” After four or five interviews, 
however, the children became accustomed to the idea and in most 
cases voluntarily gave a fairly continuous statement of their activi- 
ties. From this stage on, it was necessary for the teacher to ques- 
tion minutely only when a situation was named which afforded an 
opportunity to obtain the exact arithmetical information sought. 
No data were recorded during the first week of interviewing; hence 
the results described were drawn from questioning each of 500 chil- 
dren twenty times, giving a total of 10,000 interviews. 

As the teacher secured the desired data from each pupil she 
recorded it on his individual weekly record card as shown on page 
624. In this particular case we find that on Monday the teacher 
obtained the information that Edith, since the last interview, had 
purchased a box of Cracker Jack, Aor which she paid 10 cents and 
received no change. The column headed “Operation” shows by 
the minus sign that the process involved subtraction; the check 
mark indicates that the child performed the operation. The Tues- 
day entry shows that Edith purchased an ink tablet for 7 cents, 
receiving the change from a quarter. The “Operation” column 
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indicates by the minus sign that subtraction was involved; the zero 
indicates that the child did not actually perform the operation. 
During the rest of the week we find that Edith used arithmetic in 
counting pieces of cake, in dividing an apple with someone, in finding 
a house number, in reading numbers on the walk which older 
children had written for their games, and in counting while playing 
the game of hop-scotch. 


INDIVIDUAL PUPIL’S WEEKLY RECORD 
Pupil Edith Schott 











Activity 
CONTENT AMOUNT OPERATION 
Number 





Monday Cracker Jack I0—10=0 —vV 
Tuesday Ink tablet 25-7=? -° 
Wednesday... Pieces of cake 1 to6 Counting V 
Thursday. ... 1 apple for 2 3 for each +¥V 
House number 62 Reading numbers 
Numbers on walk 1to5 Reading numbers 
Hop-scotch 1 tos Counting y 




















The general heading over the last two columns is “Activity.” 
Under this heading the teacher recorded the general type of activity 
represented in each experience, such as ‘‘savings,”’ and also the spe- 
cific activity in this general situation, such as “‘putting money in toy 
bank.”” Had she been required to write these explanatory items 
in each case, a great deal of her time would have been consumed. 
Consequently, a scheme was devised which enabled her to use code 
letters and figures in recording the data. Through preliminary 
experimental work it was found that the children’s several activities 
could be grouped under certain type headings such as ‘‘ Buying and 
selling,” “Savings,” etc. The teacher was provided with this classi- 
fied list of general headings, together with their respective sub- 
headings, in a form called the “Teacher’s Weekly Summary of 
Arithmetical Processes,” which is shown on page 625. The reader 
will recall that Edith’s first experience was that of buying Cracker 
Jack in a store. Since this experience was representative of the 
general situation “ Buying and selling,’ which is designated as “A,” 
the letter ““A”’ is placed under the heading “‘Type”’ on the pupil’s 
individual record card; and since the specific activity was that of 
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buying something at a store, which is designated as “1” under the 
general heading “Buying and selling,” the figure “1” is placed under 
“Number.” Blanks were left under the different headings in which 
the teacher could write in any additional activities or processes 


TEACHER’S WEEKLY SUMMARY OF ARITHMETICAL PROCESSES* 




















Teacher 
School Grade_1A 
Activities Arithmetical Procesess |Monday|Tuesday woy bg Friday | Total 
A. Buying and sell-| Addition......... 3V 2°) 2V 3° 3V 1° 2¥v 1°INo toy 7° 
ing Subtraction....... rVijrV inter- | 2¥ 1° 
1. Store Multiplication. ... views 
2. Newsboy DINBION: «5.6.65 + 5's held 
3. Errands COUT o053.5 cisis.s 4V 2° IV sv¥2 
B. Savings Addition .......:. ry 1° ry1r° 
1. Banks Subtraction....... 
2. Thrift stamps | Multiplication... . 
3. Investments | Division.......... 
C. Counting Counting: 2:60.05 « 3V |4V |3v |[3¥ 2° 13 V 2° 
1. Games AGAWION.........6. 
2. House Subtraction....... 
numbers Multiplication... . IV IV 
3. Pages in books} Division.......... 
4. Rhymes and 
jingles 


























* Space does not permit the printing of the entire form. The other items which appeared on it were: 


D. Measuring 

1. Sewing 

2. Manual training 

3. Height 

4. Objects 

5. Distance “ . 

6. Playing store (measuring pint, quart, pound, etc.) 
E. Reading Roman numerals 

1. Clock 

2. Chapters in book 


F. Reading numbers 
1. Pages of books 


2. Calendars 1 i 


3. Hooks in hall 
4. Tickets 
5. Victrola records 


G. Fractions | 


1. Dividing food with playmates or pets 


which her pupils might experience and which were not provided for ik 


in the printed form. For example, ‘‘reading house numbers” had 
not been anticipated and was therefore recorded as Item No. 6, 
under “F.” 

Besides serving as a guide for coding the individual activities, 
this weekly summary sheet furnished the teacher a place in which to 
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record the daily and weekly totals of the arithmetical processes used 
by the children interviewed. Thus, if we look at the data recorded 
under “Monday,” opposite ‘‘ Addition,” we find the figure ‘‘3”’ with 
a check mark and the figure “2”? with a zero. These figures mean 
that in the case of all of the children interviewed on Monday there 
were three occasions reported during which the pupils actually used 
the process of addition and there were two occasions during which 
they experienced situations that called for addition but in which 
they were unable to perform the operation. 

This study furnishes data of considerable importance in solving 
several problems concerning arithmetic instruction: (1) Which 
arithmetical processes should receive emphasis in the first grade in 
order to enable the children to meet the arithmetical needs in their 
everyday lives? (2) What types of concrete situations should be 
provided for the children in the first grade that they may have prac- 
tice in making applications similar to those required of them outside 
of school? Incidentally, the study throws light on the controversy 
as to whether counting or spatial measurement should be the 
starting-point in instructing primary pupils in arithmetic. From 
these data it would appear that counting plays a very large part and 
that spatial measurement plays a very small part in the ordinary 
uses of number made by first-grade pupils. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that this investigation has its 
limitations in that the interview method was probably not effective 
in always revealing the process which took place in the child’s mind, 
and perhaps it was not successful in disclosing every activity which 
the child had experienced. However, since the results represent 
such a large number of interviews, there is great probability that 
they approximate very closely the true facts concerning the general 
types of arithmetical experiences which first-grade children encoun- 
ter in their daily out-of-school lives. 




















Edurational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A course of study in reading based on scientific principles.—Saint Cloud, 
Minnesota, has produced one of the best treatises on reading' that has been pub- 
lished. About one hundred pages are devoted to the primary grades and about 
fifty pages to the intermediate grades. In addition, there is an appendix giving 
samples of a considerable number of silent-reading tests for the primary grades. 
There are five different types of tests: yes and no questions, picture tests, judg- 
ment sentence tests, completion sentence tests, and factual sentence tests. 

This comprehensive, detailed treatment of the content and methods of 
teaching reading shows thorough mastery of the literature of the subject and 
unusual success in applying scientific principles to classroom practice. It 
reveals the possibilities of ‘accomplishment in a school system in developing an 
up-to-date program of instruction in reading and in supplying the best and the 
latest materials for carrying out the program. 

In the introduction to the work of the primary grades the objectives are 
listed and discussed; a summary of the scientific findings relating to eye- 
movements is given; and the types of reading are treated under the headings: 
silent reading, oral reading, short-exposure exercises, and seat-work. Then 
follows a discussion of phonetics, individual differences, and tests. Each of the 
three primary grades is then treated in detail on the basis of about the same 
outline as that used in the introduction. The content and methods for each 
grade are outlined in detail but not in such a manner as to limit unduly the ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness, and judgment of the teacher. 

Silent reading is very properly emphasized in the primary grades. Its 
place in the total reading process is effectively indicated throughout the treatise. 
In addition, silent reading is recognized as distinct from and independent of oral 
reading. In the introduction, the technique of teaching silent reading is dis- 
cussed under seven general principles. For each grade helpful suggestions are 
made regarding silent reading. Many will take exception to one principle which 
the author repeatedly emphasizes and which she states as follows: ‘‘ Motivated 
uninterrupted silent reading of the entire unit should be the practice in all silent- 

* Reading in the Saint Cloud Public Schools: Grades One to Six. Prepared by Ruth 


Ewing Hilpert. Saint Cloud, Minnesota: Board of Education, 1924. Pp. 162 plus 
reading tests and directions. $1.50. 
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reading work” (p. 17). No doubt the child should have plenty of experience 
in reading complete stories without interruption, but it is a dangerous generality 
to say that no other procedure should ever be followed. The whole story should 
be covered in one reading period, and the stories in the readers should be of such 
ease and length that this will be possible. However, there are distinct advan- 
tages, when developing power in rapid reading, in dividing the story into sec- 
tions, especially in the case of the longer stories and in the case of training les- 
sons for the poorer readers. Such procedure makes it possible to locate the 
difficulties of the poor readers and, through discussion at the end of each section, 
to stimulate these poor readers and help them to get into the spirit of the story. 
As a result, the average and poor readers will read the next section with a more 
definite and more intense purpose and consequently will be able to read more 
rapidly and with better understanding. 

The section on the intermediate grades follows an outline somewhat similar 
to that of the primary grades. There are certain outstanding features indicated 
in the following statements of Superintendent P. R. Spencer from the Preface: 

A definite plan of reading procedure has been mapped out for the intermediate 
grades. A clear-cut distinction has been made between reading for appreciation and 
reading for study. A beginning has been made in selecting and in training in varied 
types of study used in different subjects as needed by the child in his development from 
grade to grade. 


While the value of the oral-reading method in developing appreciation of 
poetry is recognized and some audience reading is provided, the silent-reading 


methods very largely predominate. Extensive reading for pleasure and general 
information and effective reading habits in study are the aims. An abundance 
of the best and latest material is provided. 
CLARENCE R. STONE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


The personal values of psychology.—In the educational literature of today 
there is a note of a new conception of the relation of the student to his work 
or of the mission of the instructor, especially on the higher levels. Students 
and instructors alike are beginning to make a conscious analysis of the fact that 
the higher educative process may be carried on at three different levels, the 
academic, the professional, and the personal. The student may carry on his 
work for the purpose of meeting certain imminent academic emergencies or for 
the purpose of attaining certain scholastic recognition in the way of marks or 
credits or honors. He may, on the other hand, devote himself to the pursuit of 
learning on account of the practical, professional values, recognizing the fact 
that certain types of study and skill have great worth for vocational purposes. 
This aim, on the part of both learner and teacher, is now in the ascendant. But 
a new note, an emphasis on the personal value—the importance for life—is easily 
discerned in several of the recent books intended for college and normal-school 
use. Inno field has this been as striking as in psychology, unless it be in history. 
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A new volume! by Professor Bennett, of William and Mary College, is one of 
the outstanding examples of this trend. ii 
Scientific psychology is having a host of quack exponents to contend with. it 

In the city of Los Angeles alone several of these popular exponents of psychology 4 
are taking in sums annually five or ten times the salaries of a half dozen “regu- i 
i 

i 








lar” psychologists. Their success is largely due to the appeal to personal values, 
from religion to beautification. There is no reason why these personal values 
should not be set forth by reputable scientists, free from the motive of unscru- 
pulous exploitation and guiltless of the exaggeration and distortion so often 
4 found in the popular lecturers on the subject. 
a This legitimate evaluation of psychology on the personal side—specifically 
the personal side of the student or learner but broadly the personal side of youth 
gencrally—Professor Bennett has woven in throughout his exposition of the 
conventional topics of an introductory course in psychology. 
: This emphasis on the personal has not been achieved by supplementary 
4 paragraphs added to the customary abstract descriptions intended for academic 
learners. Neither has it been allowed to follow the impersonal channels of the 
a usual pedagogical psychology text. The personal point of view has been taken 
F directly and adhered to persistently throughout the discussion. The book is 
q addressed to the learner and his personal interests. Here is the key for mental 
self-analysis with a view to mental self-development and self-control. 
Learning-technique is analyzed for the learner, not for the teacher, 

Aside from such direct discussion, this point of view and this purpose are 
emphasized by a series of exercises, some of which, indeed, are problems in the 
4 abstract but most of which are in the nature of personal laboratory problems. 
Nor does this ever fall into morbid introspection, as it so easily might and as it 
so surely does when run through a charlatan exposition for ulterior motives. 
The personal analysis and experimentation are conducted on the scientific 
plane without exceeding scientific bases. 

Such an approach will surely serve as a powerful stimulus to interest the 
student in his introduction to psychology and will also contribute values which 
are greatly needed by every college or normal-school student. 


; Martin J. STORMZAND 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

































A project curriculum.—A book? by Ellsworth Collings presents the results 
of an attempt to organize a rural school on a purely project basis and to com- 
pare the proficiency of its pupils with the proficiency of the children in two con- 
trol schools in neighboring districts. In the experimental school the children 







« Henry Eastman Bennett, Psychology and Self-Development. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1923. Pp. viii+296. f 
2Ellsworth Collings, Am Experiment with a Project Curriculum. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xxvi+346. : 
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were divided into three groups consisting of (1) the children from six to eight 
years of age, (2) the children from nine to eleven years of age, and (3) the chil- 
dren from twelve to fourteen years of age. The projects were of four kinds: 
play, hand, story, and excursion. Each group devoted a part of each day to 
each type of project, and an hour each day in addition was spent in playground 
games participated in by the whole school. 

The story presented by the author is extremely interesting. The children 
showed a high degree of ability and unusual resourcefulness in carrying through 
their projects. They even went so far on one occasion, after careful work in 
school on the project, as to advise a parent whose child was ill with typhoid 
fever to screen his house, cut the weeds, remove a hog-pen, place the slops in a 
garbage can, and use fly swatters in the house, and they “got away” with it. 
The complete list of projects worked upon for four years is given, and all of the 
different types are described in considerable detail. 

One thing is certain—all had a pleasant and profitable time. The reviewer 
would have liked to have attended such a school when he was a boy. 

But one must have regard for the fundamental subjects. In the four types 
of projects—story, hand, play, and excursion—there seems to be little place 
for history, arithmetic, or geography. ‘To determine how these subjects fared 
under such conditions, standard tests were given to the forty pupils in the experi- 
mental school, and the scores were compared with those of the sixty pupils in 
the two conventional control schools. Tests were given in penmanship quality, 
written composition, spelling, American history information, geographical 
information, reading comprehension, and addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division accuracy. The quality of handwriting was two Thorndike steps 
better in the experimental school than in the control schools. In spelling the 
experimental school did slightly better. Geography and history were markedly 
better in the experimental school, as was composition. In no respect in the 
subjects tested did the control schools equal the experimental school. 

Not only so, but marked superiority of the experimental school over the 
control schools was shown in the percentage of improvement in enrolment, 
attendance, tardiness, corporal punishment, the retention of pupils in the upper 
grades, truancy, and the number of pupils graduated. In addition, statistics 
are given to show that the mothers of the children in the experimental school 
visited the school more frequently, that the fathers increased the taxes more 
generously, that the amount of assistance sought from the pupils for community 
activities was greater, that the compulsory-attendance law was invoked less 
frequently, and that the sentiment for a consolidated high school grew more 
markedly—all of these in comparing the experimental school with the control 
schools. 

The story is graphic. The tests of achievement were carefully planned. 
The experiment is extremely significant. 

W. W. CHARTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Popular treatise on psychology.—The subject of psychology has proved a 
difficult one to introduce to young students in normal schools and in teacher- 
training classes in the high school. Various attempts have been made, but 
they have been only partly successful. 

A recent book? by George Humphrey attempts to present the subject of 
psychology in such a way that it will make a popular appeal both to young 
students and to laymen outside of the schools. Mr. Humphrey has organized 
his material into twelve chapters in which he gives a general survey of the whole 
field of psychology. One recognizes all of the traditional topics, although some 
of them are very much disguised. One may question whether or not the popu- 
larization of this material has not been overdone at times. For example, in 
some of the chapters one finds such topical headings as the following: “An 
Incidental Account of Mouth-watering,” “A City That Is in the Body,” “Why 
We Shiver in the Hot Bath,” and “Habit, Everybody’s Private Secretary.” 
Under the disguise of these headings, Professor Humphrey discusses Pavlov’s 
experiments on the conditioned reflex, the nervous system, temperature and 
pain sensations, and habit. 

The book makes interesting reading, and without a doubt the student would 
be impelled to complete it whether or not he were required todo so. In certain 
parts, the scientific character of the material suffers from the mode of treatment 
which the author has chosen, as, for example, in his discussion of Freudianism, 
but, on the whole, the book will give the student a beginning in psychology. It 
will perhaps be useful in normal schools in developing a general interest in the 
field of psychology. It should also be of some value in high-school normal- 
training classes. The book is written, however, from the point of view of the 
student of psychology rather than from the point of view of the student of edu- 
cation, and it contains much which has no direct application to the problems of 


the school. 
G. T. BuswELi 


A book on occupations —That the school should prepare for complete living, 
if, indeed, it should not be an actual participant in complete living, is every- 
where accepted as the fundamental aim of the school. If we adopt this general 
aim, well stated and particularized by such educational thinkers as Bobbitt, 
Dewey, and Spencer, it follows that the materials of instruction should be 
selected and taught with the idea of realizing this aim. It is from this point of 
view that a book? on occupational information has been written. 

This book is intended, as stated in the Preface, ‘“‘to assist teachers of the 
elementary schools in the tasks of educational and vocational guidance and par- 
ticularly in the bringing of occupational information to children” (p. vii). The 


t George Humphrey, The Story of Man’s Mind. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 
1923. Pp.x+ 302. $3.00, 

2 Thomas Cooke McCracken and Helen Etta Lamb, Occupational Information in 
the Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+250. $1.90. 
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authors proceed on the theory that guidance should be introduced in the kinder- 
garten and continued through the elementary and high schools. By this, how- 
ever, they do not mean that the necessity of selecting a vocation shall be con- 
stantly called to the attention of little children; instead, they recommend that 
in the lower grades “‘ backgrounds should be filled in and foundations laid for the 
later judgments and decisions relative to life-occupations” (p. vii). They 
believe, moreover, that “the youth can make wise selection of a life-work only 
when he knows and understands the world of occupation in which he must find 
his place when he is ready to leave school and join the ranks of wage-earners. 
His attitudes toward different kinds of work, and his appreciation of the place 
and value of honest labor and of tasks well accomplished, will be much more 
sane and liberal than if he had little or no knowledge of occupational activities” 
(p. vii). 

After five chapters of a more or less introductory nature on such matters 
as the place of occupational information in the vocational-guidance movement 
and the need of giving occupational information in the elementary school, the 
book proceeds to its real contribution, namely, the outlining of certain projects 
and the suggesting of other projects that might well be undertaken in each of 
the grades from the kindergarten through the sixth grade. The book concludes 
with chapters on ‘Additional Occupations for Study,” ‘‘The Educational 
Exhibit,” and “The Use of Slides and Films” and appendixes entitled, 
“Selected List of Books and Pamphlets,” “Selected List of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Pamphlets,” “List of Stereopticon Slide Distributors,” and “List of 
Educational Film Distributors.” 

The book is replete with well selected, classified lists of materials that may 
be used in giving occupational information; moreover, it tells where and how 
to secure these materials. Here it makes its greatest contribution, for there 
has long been a demand for organized lists of such materials. 

The book meets a need. It should do much toward insuring against the 
narrow social and occupational outlook all too common among both teachers 
and pupils. It is a book well worth reading and using by teachers and others 


who are interested in elementary education. 
Warp G. REEDER 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


A series of primary readers with a new perspective.—It is gratifying to see 
among the new publications a series of primary readers' by an author who is one 
of the group of men at the University of Chicago who have done much to place 
reading on a scientific basis. The collaborator is an author and publisher of 
well-known textbooks on reading. 


*Guy Thomas Buswell and William Henry Wheeler, The Silent Reading Hour 
(teachers’ edition). First Reader, pp. x+182+vi+58; Second Reader, pp. x+246+ 
vi+46; Third Reader, pp. x+246+vi+50. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1923. 
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One expects a new perspective and is not disappointed. The great mass of 
objective data collected in the Chicago laboratory has been sifted, weighed, 
and balanced in the light of habit formation, resulting in a clarification of the 
specific objectives and practices in the two widely differing processes of oral 
reading and silent reading. 

First and foremost in the new perspective stands silent reading as the funda- 
mental reading process necessary throughout life. ‘The attention of the teacher 
is called to two facts: first, the children of the present generation will be required 
to read a far greater quantity of material than their parents in order to keep up 
with the rapidly increasing amount of printed informational material; second, 
it has been proved by experiment that children with proper training can be 
taught to read simple prose by the end of the fourth grade approximately as 
well as the average college student. Furthermore, if narrow recognition spans, 
long pauses, and frequent regressive movements, which are often the result of 
making oral reading the predominant reading process, are not corrected by the 
fourth grade, it is exceedingly difficult to correct them at any stage. 

One scarcely realizes at first how much this new perspective simplifies the 
technique of primary reading. One might assume that oral reading has been 
cast into the discard; such is not the case, however. After defining the aims 
of oral reading as vocabulary-building and learning to recognize the details of 
words, the authors warn teachers to stop short of making these objectives auto- 
matic and permanent. In practice, the authors meet this issue by introducing 
silent reading as soon as the child has acquired sufficient vocabulary to read 
short thought units, by making the shift to silent reading gradually, and by 
providing supplementary materials for seat-work. These supplementary 
materials consist of thirty-six sheets for each grade, each sheet containing 
printed directions and questions involving the comprehension of an entirely 
different type of reading material from that contained in the readers. To the 
writer this exclusion of the more careful type of silent reading from the text- 
books during the primary grades has a great advantage from the standpoint 
of habit formation. The habits necessary for the study type of reading are 
isolated for practice under controlled conditions. Thus are the plateaus in 
learning prevented and consequent discouragement avoided. In the develop- 
ment of the fundamentals of the reading process the authors have simplified the 
necessary technique. By confining themselves to simple prose narrative of an 
extremely interesting type, with few vocabulary difficulties, they have utilized 
the interest factors, have provided for overlearning rather than underlearning, 
and have applied throughout the law of exercise and effect. 

The simple prose narrative material, based on a carefully selected vocabu- 
lary, is unique in psychological make-up and for purposes of overlearning is pre- 
sented in larger quantities than usual. The material is not fanciful but modern 
and realistic. The children are like real boys and girls who say and do natural, 
childlike things. Thus children reading the stories have a chance to exercise 
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their minds on factual material, utilizing the perceptions, imaginations, and 
judgments which make up the content of a normal child’s mind. 

As a new series of primary readers, these books are more than an experi- 
ment. They represent an attempt to teach reading under laboratory conditions 
with certain factors under definite control. They are a genuine contribution 


to both the theory and the practice of primary reading. 
ALICE CorBIN SIES 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Phonetics and the teaching of reading.—One of the most persistent problems 
in primary education is the teaching of phonetics. From time to time some 
person offers what he regards as a solution of the problem for the guidance 
of primary teachers. The plan advocated in a recent book! provides that 
instruction in phonetics be given for the first year and a half when it is to be 
“dropped” and the teaching of spelling substituted. The author states, 
“No person can read English independently until he learns either consciously 
or unconsciously the phonetic values of the letters of the English alphabet” 
(p. 1). It is generally agreed that a knowledge of phonetics is necessary to 
independent reading, but it may be questioned whether a knowledge of the 
‘phonetic values of the letters” will give the desired power if they are learned 
as isolated sounds. 

The author emphasizes the importance of a working knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the teacher. He opposes the use of diacritical marks 
for the reason that they are a source of confusion to the child rather than a 
help. He argues against the practice of teaching by associating a vowel with 
an initial consonant on the ground that the sound of a vowel in a word is deter- 
mined by the letters which follow it instead of by those which precede it. All 
of these points seem to be well founded. 

Any method of teaching phonetics should conform in its principles to 
the results of the most recent scientific studies of the reading problem or 
should show excellent reason for deviation from them. It is generally ac- 
cepted as a desirable procedure to teach phonetics by the analytic method, 
deriving the phonetic elements from the words known by the children. The 
plan given in this book is an extreme form of the synthetic method. Only 
when the child has mastered the sounds of all of the consonants and the 
sound of short “a” is he given any combinations. Those first given are the 
simplest combinations whether they are words or not. Then these “families” 
become the basis of groups of words made by prefixing consonants to all families 
which become words by this device. The author emphasizes the desirability 
of passing as quickly as possible from the elementary sounds to the phonograms 
or families and from these to words. Certainly, if the synthetic method is 
used, it is desirable to reach sense material as soon as possible. 


* Frank E. Parlin, English Phonetics. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. 
vilit+78. $0.80. 
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The requirement that instruction in phonetics be kept separate from instruc- 
tion in reading is important as is also the use of short periods of intensive drill 
instead of long periods of practice. 

The postponement of instruction in reading until a large mass of phonetic 
material has been learned is a retrogression to the old formal phonetics teaching 
rather than in line with modern scientific methods. Another probably unwise 
feature is the combination of words sounded alike but spelled differently. 

The desire to provide sufficient practice material has resulted in the intro- 
duction of many words which first-grade children will probably have little 
occasion to use. 

There is entire lack of suggestion as to how the material is to be used. 
This means that for the classroom teacher the book will have little value. 


Mary L. DouGHERTY 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


A survey of the teachers in the Wisconsin public schools —Students of the 
problems involved in the constitution of the teaching staff will be interested 
in a bulletin’ issued by the State Department of Public Instruction of Wisconsin. 
The discussion is divided into five sections as follows: (1) “A State Program 
for Teacher Training,” (2) ‘‘The Status of Rural Teachers,” (3) “The Status 
of Elementary Teachers,” (4) ‘‘The Status of High School Teachers,” and 
(5) “The Supply and Demand of Teachers.” 

For each of the three classes of teachers a great amount of information is 
presented on each of several subtopics, the data evidently being taken from 
the official records of the state department. The sources from which the 
teachers are obtained are given in great detail, together with facts concerning 
their training, length of service, salary, and certification. The tables and 
summaries are clearly and definitely presented and are easily interpreted by 
both lay and professional readers. No new conclusions are presented, but 
much corroboration is obtained for conclusions previously drawn. Despite 
the great amount of discussion concerning the teaching staff and its improve- 
ment, little progress seems to have been made since the war, if the figures 
for Wisconsin are typical of the rest of the country. We have again a picture 
of a large body of immature and untrained young women occupying positions 
for one or two years only. Standards and procedures are revealed as having 
changed very little. Salaries, it is true, have increased materially but have 
not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. These facts are, however, 
met squarely and courageously by the Wisconsin department by means of a 
proposed state program for teacher-training set forth in Section I of the report. 
This program provides for a progressive raising of standards and requirements 
for certification in keeping with the best modern thought on these matters. 


tC. J. Anderson, T he Status of Teachers in Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin: 
Department of Public Instruction, 1923. Pp. 156. 
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Certain rather interesting problems are inherent in the facts presented. 
For instance, it is shown that the most effective agency for supplying rural- 
school teachers is the county training school, an institution peculiar to Wiscon- 
sin. This institution supplies 24.5 per cent of the rural teachers. The high 
schools supply 18 per cent from their regular graduates and 13 per cent from 
their special teacher-training courses. The normal schools do not function 
in this respect, supplying but .2 per cent from their standard rural courses and 
2.5 per cent from their regular advanced courses. In addition, the normal 
schools supply about 11 per cent of the rural teachers from elementary courses. 
These figures are interesting in view of the fact that the training of teachers 
in secondary schools and in local training schools somewhat similar to the 
Wisconsin county training school has been more or less of a controversial issue 
in this country. 

An oversupply of teachers is shown, and the statement is made, on the 
basis of sufficient data, that it is in no way necessary for the normal schools to 
attempt to train high-school teachers. This is interesting in view of the tend- 
ency all over the country for normal schools to aspire to four-year courses and 
high-school work. 

Consolidation is advanced as a much better remedy than salary increases 
for the instability of tenure among rural teachers. Salary increases are advo- 
cated, however, on other grounds. 

Apart from some very minor irregularities in the method of presenting the 
data, the bulletin is an excellent statement of the facts and will be valuable 


to all students of the teaching situation. a 
6 W. H. Burton 


A general history of work.—The history of mankind through the history 
of work is what the author of a recent industrial history claims to have accom- 
plished. In doing this, chief attention is given to the history of the English- 
speaking people. This limitation is justified in the author’s mind because, as 
he claims, the forces at work in human progress only repeat themselves in the 
histories of all countries, so one can get the general trend of progress by merely 
treating one particular unit of history. 

The book opens with a chapter on ‘‘How Trade Began.” This is followed 
by chapters on “England before the Coming of the Normans,” ‘The Days of 
the Manor,” “‘The Rise of Towns,” ‘The Days of the Guilds,” and ‘The 
Commission Period.” After a brief glance backward, the story is continued 
through the factory period in England and in America. The last two chapters 
are devoted to capital and labor and industrial education in the United States. 
The style throughout is simple and understandable and adapted to pupils 
in the upper grades of the elementary school. As the basis of a brief course in 
the history of the outstanding features of the factory system today, the book 
ought to meet with a great deal of success. R. M. Tryon 


«Harry B. Smith, Industrial History. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 
xii+306. 
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Unconventional language instruction—The usual language textbook for 
commercial and vocational schools is based on the assumption that pupils 
should be drilled almost exclusively in correct language habits. In contrast, 
the second volume! of the Century Vocational Series correlates traditional 
routine drill in grammar with instruction in reading and with guidance in 
fluent and effective expression. This book leads junior high school pupils to 
read, write, and speak about conditions and people in modern everyday life. 
The titles of the seven major parts into which the book is divided indicate 
the characteristic innovations which Miss Center has introduced into the 
English curriculum: “When You Write Letters,” ‘‘When You Read,” ‘When 
You Speak,” “When You Need a Tool,” “When You Earn a Living,” ‘When 
You Play,” and ‘When You Serve.” Workaday English is not a drill book; 
it is a guide book for various English activities looked upon as social accomplish- 
ments—activities for business, for pleasure, and for culture. 

R. L. Lyman 


History for Grades VII and VIII.—During the year 1923 three new books 
appeared in the field of United States history for Grades VII and VIII. Two 
of these, one by William J. Long and one by Reuben Post Halleck, have already 
been reviewed in this journal. The third one? did not make its appearance 
until the closing days of 1923, although the Preface is dated 1921. 

The special features of the book, as set forth by the author, are: (1) strong 
emphasis on geographical explanation, (2) much attention to the leaders and 
to the occupations and modes of life in both the colonial and the national periods, 
(3) a chapter on plants and animals, (4) intensive treatment of a few important 
battles, (5) careful explanation of the causes leading up to the most important 
wars, (6) painstaking care in the choice of illustrations and maps, and (7) close 
discrimination in the matter of aids and suggestions for the teacher. 

The general organization of the book has little meaning and no consistency. 
For example, one large division is called, “From the Civil War to the Spanish 
War” and another, ‘Quarrels with the Mother Country,” one named on the 
basis of chronology and the other on the basis of transpiring events. The 
proportion of space given to the large divisions is as inconsistent as the basis 
of selection. To one general division is devoted one chapter; to another, 
five chapters. The period from 1865 to 1808 is given the one chapter and the 
period since 1898 the five chapters. While the book has some commendable 
features, it seems to be a splendid example of what a text in this field should 
not be rather than a conspicuous example of what it ought to be. 


R. M. Tryon 


t Stella Stewart Center, Workaday English. New York: Century Co., 1923. 
Pp. xvi+212. $0.90. 

2 Emerson David Fite, The United States. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. 
.xiv+502. $1.68. 
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Educational leadership.—Individualism has been perhaps the most signifi- 
cant characteristic of our social system. The result has often been too little 
respect for the expert and too little regard for intelligent leadership. Men of 
vision have found it difficult to secure a following, to articulate complex social 
forces, and to give direction to the development of our institutional life. Today, 
one of the chief problems of the science of education is to train experts who shall 
be able to evaluate scientifically educational theory and practice and who, at 
the same time, shall be able to find means of so influencing public opinion as to 
secure common acceptance of their conclusions. For these reasons the history 
of educational leadership is both informing and inspiring. 

A recent volume? is devoted to the history of the work and influence of the 
Western Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers, 1829-41. 
This was not a teaching institution but an association of teachers and others 
interested in education throughout the western and southwestern states. The 
author discusses in an interesting way the aims and methods of the association, 
the major problems for which it sought solutions, and its influence on educa- 
tional history, especially in the Ohio Valley. 

These pioneer educators defined the aims and methods of their organization 
in the following terms: 

_ 1. The production of a proper feeling on the part of the public with regard to edu- 
cation. 

2. The elevation of the profession of teaching to its proper rank among professions. 

3. The connection by acquaintance and friendly intercourse of teachers and all 
interested in education. 

4. The collection of facts relating to education. 

5. The arrangement and digestion of those facts, so that from them general prin- 
ciples may be drawn and the true science of education gradually developed [p. 15]. 


Having defined its chief work as the “collection of facts” and the gradual 
development of “‘the true science of education,” the College of Professional 
Teachers from time to time earnestly endeavored to solve a number of educa- 
tional problems. At a time when manhood suffrage was still a political experi- 
ment and sectionalism was threatening to cleave the nation into parts, it for- 
mulated a program of nationalization based fundamentally on a reorganized 
curriculum. By the collection of statistical data it revealed clearly the hopeless 
inadequacy of private and religious educational agencies and the absolute neces- 
sity of state control. Moreover, it formulated a definite scheme of state edu- 
cational control and urged its consideration upon state legislatures. Attention 
was given to educational objectives and the reconstruction of the curriculum. 
Finally, an effort was made to establish better methods of teaching and to 
secure better teachers for the profession. 

The author reveals many striking facts about the ideals and work of these 
early educational leaders of the Ohio Valley. They were divorced in large 


* Allen Oscar Hansen, Early Educational Leadership in the Ohio Valley. Journal 
of Educational Research Monographs, No. 5. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 120. 
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fi- measure from their institutional past and were conscious of the fact that they 
tle were building a new nation, instituting a new political and social order, and i 
of establishing a new educational system. They were inclined, therefore, to evalu- i 
ial : ate educational theory and practice in terms of present needs rather than in i 
y, : terms of traditional inheritance. Surprisingly objective in their modes of 
ull a thought and scientific in their manner of attacking educational problems, these ; 
at isa men were laying the foundations of what they called the true science of educa- fi 
to tion. Scarcely any recommendations were made by the association which were 


ty not based on a careful study of the facts so far as they were ascertainable. 
The monograph is well written and exceedingly interesting. 
1€ a I. N. Epwarps 
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